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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
naga 
F war news during the week there has been practically 
none, The Daily Mail on Friday, however, published 
a telegram from its correspondent, Mr. Ward Price, dated 
Tuesday and described as being sent by wireless from the 
steamer ‘Principessa Maria,’ in the Black Sea, to Costanza, 
Roumania. From this message it seems that a Greek 
attempt at landing at Besika Bay, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, near the entrance to the Dardanelles, is imminent. 
Thirty-five Greek transports were, when the message was 
sent, waiting off the island of Mitylene to bring over the 
troops. They had been so far delayed by a northerly gale. 
Nothing is said as to whether there were, or are, any plans for 
selecting and sacrificing an Iphigenia from among the Grecian 
maidens, but considering the splendid patriotism and pluck 
displayed by the Greek Red Cross nurses we do not doubt that 
if the classical sacrifice were demanded there would be plenty 
of volunteers. Anyway, it is interesting to remember that the 
last occasion—if we omit Alexander’s naval and military 
parade—on which Greek transports were prepared for a 
similar objective, é.c., the coast of the Troad, was the expedi- 
tion commanded by Agamemnon. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the operations will not be quite so prolonged as on that 
oceasion. The world in these days could not bear a ten 
years’ siege. It is even tiresome to read such a telegram as 
that from Constantinople, dated Thursday, which also 
appears in the Daily Mail, in which we are told that it is 
practically impossible that fighting can take place at the 
Tckatalja lines for three weeks. As, however, we have said 
elsewhere we think it most unlikely that the war will last 
much longer. Of Adrianople there is practically no news, 
and Scutari still holds out. 





We have disoussed the general European situation in a 
leading article, but may repeat here that though we recognize 
fully the dangers abead, we do not believe that there is much 
risk of an immediate war. The Daily Telegraph of Friday, 
speaking of the difficulties between Roumania and Bulgaria, 
states that no definite progress towards a settlement bas been 
made in the last day or two; but in spite of that it expresses 
its belief that there is no great danger, for both Govern- 
ments have aceepted the principle of mediation by the Powers. 
In a word, Bulgaria will agree to pay as much blackmail as 
the Powers advise her to pay. The Daily Telegraph goes on 
to quote “a well-informed correspondent” to the effect that 
the real danger spot is on the Albanian side of the diplomatic 
field. Here we are told that no progress at all has been made. 


Russia is willing to leave Scutari within the limits of Albania, 
but the value of this concession is doubtful if, as scems likely, 











the town teal fall to the assault of the Montenegrins in a 
few days. 


The correspondent gives a great many other facts to show 
how difficult of arrangement is the Albanian problem. We 
have no doubt it is so in fact, but we venture to say that the 
essential difficulty is not the question whether this town or 
that shall be included in the autonomous Albania, but the 
astonishing failure of the Austrians to realize the truth so well 
expressed by the American man of business when he explained 
why he treated a rival with unexpected generosity and 
friendliness, ‘‘I don’t want this to be the last transaction 
between us.” One might imagine by the way the Austrians 
behave that it would be a positive advantage to them to have 
anangry, sore, and suspicious Servia on their flank—a State 
filled with the blind vendetta feeling which grows up so easily 
in the Balkans and takes so long to eradicate. 





On Thursday evening the appointment of M. Delcassé as 
French Ambassador to Russia was announced. The event is 
of very great moment, and is already said to have produced 
“a slump” on the Berlin Stock Exchange. The Russian 
Government, we are told, has signified its warm approval of 
the new appointment, and M. Delcassé is stated to stand 
very well with the Tsar and to be generally popular among 
Russians. M. Delcassé has an unrivalled knowledge of foreign 
affairs and has a clear objective. We do not believe, however, 
that his feeling towards Germany will, as is sometimes alleged, 
force him to violent courses. Asa rule, the first impulse of a 
statesman of M. Delcassé’s calibre, when an extremist label 
has been placed on bis back by public opinion, is to determine 
to prove to the world by his acts that he is not as extreme aa 
he is supposed to be. Again, we believe that M. Delcassé 
will take a pride in showing that he is not vindictive, and has 
no idea of being deflected from sound policy by the thought 
of the humiliation which the German Government placed upon 
him eight years ago, when at their bidding he was in fact 
dismissed from the French Foreign Office. 


Another event of importance is the: message of the President 
of the French Republic, read in the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. The message is a stirring one, and assures the 
country that the Government will do all in its power to 
assure to France, by securing universal respect for her 
national dignity, the benefit of peace abroad. But peace 
can be best kept by preparation for war: “A diminished 
France, a France exposed by her own fault to challenges or 
humiliations, would be France no longer. It would be com- 
mitting a crime against civilization to allow our country to 
decline in the midst of so many nations which are busily 
developing their military forces.” 


There is, of course, nothing to contradict in M. Poincaré’s 
speech, nor can it be justly said to be provocative to any other 
nation. At the same time we confess to disliking heroics of 
this general character. They certainly incline one to think 
that there may be something in the criticisms often made in 
regard to M. Poincaré, namely, that he might easily turn into 
a firebrand. Indeed some careful observers have congratulated 
themselves that he is now President instead of Prime 
Minister on the ground that the French President is only 
a King Log. There is, of course, the danger that 
M. Poincaré will try to magnify his office and will not be 
content to leave real power to the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet. The constitutional struggle, if it takes place, will 
be an interesting one. On the whole, we incline to back the 
Prime Minister, on the ground that the President lives ina 
palace with a great salary and what is practically a Royal 
household, and is continually performing great ceremonial 
functions. All these things are non-conductors of power, or, 
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at any rate, anodynes which make men forget to want or to 
use actual power. It is generally the man who is without the 
pemps and circumstances of power who is found exercising 
real authority. 


On Tuesday an extraordinary turn of events brought the 
revolution in Mexico ‘to an end, or perhaps we should say to 
a temporary standstill, as the materials for further trouble 
only too obviously exist. When we left the subject last week 
General Diaz, nephew of the famous ex-President Diaz, was 
holding the arsenal at the head of the rebels, and although 
the Federal troops obeyed the commands of President Madero 
to attack the arsenal they did so half-heartedly and ineffect- 
ually. On Tuesday one of the Federal leaders, General 
Blanquet, threw off his loyalty, and marching troops up to 
the National Palace, arrested President Madero. At the same 
time General Huerta, the Federal commander-in-chief, who was 
having luncheon with Sefior Gustavo Madero, the President’s 
brother, suddenly rose from the table and arrested his host. 
On the “ contra account ” comes, however, the allegation that 
“the notable luncheon wine” provided by the host and 
pressed upon the general with special insistence had been 
heavily doctored with prussic acid. 

The author of the whole coup d’état seems to have been 
General Huerta, who was forthwith proclaimed provisional 
President. The rebels joined forces with the disloyal 
Federalists, and the Madero régime fell without further 
resistance. It is thought that General Huerta had convinced 
himself that the rebels were too strong for President 
Madero, and that what the populace wanted was an end 
of the rebellion and the earliest possible opportunity to 
resume business, which had been utterly disorganized. 
In this respect he seems to have judged aright, for 
im the streets, which had been empty for days and had been 
swept by rifle fire and shrapnel, he was acclaimed as 
a hero by enormous crowds, On Wednesday morning Sefior 
Gustavo Madero was executed. It is said that be was 
allowed “fugitive law”; in other words, he was allowed to 
run a few steps ina nominal attempt to escape before he was 
shot. The whole incident reads like some story of the early 
Renaissance in Italy. The lancheon episode would have 
delighted Caesar Borgia and would have been carefully weighed 
in his political scales by Machiavelli. 





In Paris on Monday some very important details became 
known of the drastic proposals of the French Government for 
meeting the new German Army Bill, whereby the German 
Army will be increased to 850,000 on a peace footing. At 
present the German army numbers 725,000, although this 
number under the last Army Law was not provided for till 
1915; and the French army numbers 550,000. The French 
Government propose to spend £3.000,C00 at once, and to vote 
before Easter a credit of £20.000,000. Next week the whole 
scheme will be laid before the Chamber. The Minister of 
War is preparing a Bill to swell the ranks, and it is thought 
that the old system of three years’ service (abandoned in 195 
in favour of two years’ service) may be revived, or that the 
longer period may be made applicable to the cavalry and 
artillery only, or that there may be a compromise of two and 
a half years’ service for all arms. The announcement of the 
resolute policy of the Government has been extremely well 
received. All parties, except the Socialists, admit that an 
extensive increase of the army is necessary. Since 1902 
Germany has spent £80,080,000 on her army, and France only 
£39,200,000. And the German expenditure for the coming 
year will be higher than ever. 


On Friday week a most impressive service in memory of 
Captain Scott and his brave companions was held in St. Paul’s. 
The King was present, as well as the Prime Minister and 
most of the members of the Government. The public sorrow 
was testified to by the great crowds—estimated at ten 
thousand—who were unable to find room. Queen Alexandra 


followed the service in privacy in the Bishop’s closet. 
Perhaps the most moving paris of a memorable service were 
the playing of the Dead March in “Sanl”—the rolling of the 
drums never sounds so wonderfully as under a great dome— 
and the singing of the anthem 
St. Chrysostom. 
Cathedral. was in the ‘Titanic’ service. 


from the Liturgy of 
The last time this was sung in the 
We may add here 
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that the papers of last Saturday published an appeal to tha 
public from Lord Curzon to subscribe generously to the funds 
being raised for the Scott expedition. Before a memorial 
can be considered at least £3,000 will be required to meet 
liabilities and to relieve the estate of Captain Seott, which he 
had chivalrously pledged in aid of his work. Lord Curzon 
proposed that the memorial should take the form of a hall 
on the ground acquired by the Royal Geographical Society at 
Lowther Lodge, and suggested that some of the haunting 
words of Scott’s noble message should be inscribed over the 
entrance. We trust that the too numerous funds at present 
being collected—much to the disadvantage of all of them— 
will soon be brought under one control. The King and Queen 
have subscribed to the Lord Mayor’s fund. 





A Reuter message in the papers of Tuesday summarized a 
most graceful tribute to Captain Oates which appeared in the 
Paris Temps. The Temps said :— 

“Tlis self-sacrifice bears the mark of that absolute self-control 

which an Englishman prizes above all else in the world. When 
the question is asked, ‘ What is a true gentleman ?’ our neighbours 
will have no need to search their history or Shakespeare. It will 
suffice to reply that he is the man who behaves like Captain 
Oates.” 
Of the epitaph inscribed on the cairn built to Oates’s 
memory—“ Hereabouts died a very gallant gentleman”— 
the Temps said, “These men find the right word at once. 
They require no effort to raise themselves to the sublime.” 
No one, certainly, who has a sense of the value of words and 
of the greatness and dignity of simplicity will have failed to 
note the telling quality of the messages from the Antarctic 
expedition. Captain Scott’s message is already an heroic 
legend. The epitaph on Oates is quite Elizabethan in 
inspiration, 

On Friday week Lord Roberts addressed at Bristol an 
extraordinarily large and enthusiastic meeting on National 
Service. It was the first of a series of which others will be 
held at Wolverhampton, Leeds, and Glasgow. More than 
twenty thousand applications had been received for tickets, 
and Lord Roberts was compelled to address an overflow 
meeting in the lesser Colston Hall. He struck out a some- 
what new line in discussing nut merely the military but the 
political and social aspects of National Service. He showed 
that the proposals of the National Service League were in the 
best sense democratic, and would not stir up but discourage 
jingoism. The present system of privilege for shirkers was 
wholly unfair and undemocratic. He made two statements of 
particular interest: first, that under a system of National 
Service the Home Defence Army would not be used for tke 
suppression of strikers; and, secondly, that officers would all 
puss through the ranks. Of course, the Socialistic argument 
that a compulsorily trained force would be used in labour 
disputes is only a delusion or a deliberate piece of mischief- 
making. The Territorial Force cannot be so used, and the Home 
Defence Army which is proposed would be only the Territorial 
Force recruited compulsorily. Lord Roberts deserves our 
deepest thanks for spending his strenyth in his old age in 
this campaign, and we trust that every one of his mectings 
will have as resounding a success as that at Bristol. 


On Friday week in the Commons the Appropriation Bill 
was read a third time. It was the occasion for a debate on 
the working of the Insurance Act. In answer to much 
criticism, Mr. Masterman said that no obstacle would be put 
in the way of Insurance Committees which wished to allow 
insured persons in exceptional cases to employ doctors who 
were not on a panel. He admitted that it was desirable that 
doctors who wished to attend only a limited number of patients 
should only be allowed to join panels, provided that they did not 
take only “picked lives,” and provided that the other doctors 
on the panels did not object. He maintained that in this 
way every insured person would be able to “choose his own 
doctor,” as Mr. Lloyd George bad promised. On the motion 
for the adjournment of the House till March 6th the opium 
question and foreign affairs were discussed. Mr. Acland, 
speaking for Sir Edward Grey, said that the Chinese Govern- 
ment were being urged to carry out strictly their treaty 
obligations as to Tibet. As for Persia, it was essential that 
the bandits who had killed Captain Eckford should be 
punished, but the Government intended to give Persia 
another chance to set her house in order, and would not at 
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present send a punitive expedition. There is also to be a new 
loan for Persia, which Lord Morley explained more fully in the 
Lords on Wednesday. 


On Monday in the Lords Lord Lansdowne, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, and Lord Courtney protested strongly against the 
treatment which the Lords’ amendments to the Scottish Tem- 
perance Bill had received in the Commons. Lord Lansdowne 
pointed out that when the Bill was last before the Lords they 
had inserted amendments providing that the measure should 
not come into operation for ten years instead of five years, 
that there should be local option in voting for disinterested 
management of public-houses, and that there should be com- 
pulsory insurance of licences. He had been struck by the 
almost pitiable way in which the Scottish Liberals in the 
Commons had pleaded to be relieved from the restraint of 
the Whips. The operation of the Parliament Act made it 
most important that decent consideration should be given to 
the Lords’ amendments. Lord Courtney, speaking from the 
Ministerial side, said that the action of the Government had 
been “ perfectly undiscriminating and unintelligible.” Lord 
Balfour remarked that if the Lords stuck to their guns they 
got nothing but abuse, and if they gave way they were accused 
of cowardice. The Lords upheld the amendment as to ten 
years, but in the case of disinterested management Lord 
Balfour limited the principle to bar business, in order to meet 
the objections of the Secretary for Scotland. The lack of 
consideration shown to the Lords’ amendments, which are 
really valuable, is preposterous. Lord Balfour, for instance, 
understands this subject from top to bottom, yet his sugges- 
tions, instead of being gratefully received, are swept aside 
with contempt. 


On Tuesday in the Lords the Trade Unions Bill was passed 
through its Committee stage. An important amendment, 
moved by Lord Dunmore, was agreed to without a division. 
This was to include “the publication or circulation of any 
newspaper having any political purpose” among the objects 
to which the general funds of trade unions may not be applied. 
Lord Haldane next moved an amendment to empower the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies in certain circumstances to 
give his sanction to a ballot of members of a union, although 
such ballot be in violation of the rules of the union. Lord 
Selborne took the part of the unions, and argued that the 
Government proposed an arbitrary interference with rules 
which had been drawn up by men who best understood what 
they wanted. In the end, Lord Haidane’s amendment was 
negutived without a division. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday, during a debate 
rsised by Lord Lamington on the alleged atrocities by the 
3alkan Allies, Lord Cromer made an interesting speech on the 
great loss which not only the people of Turkey, but all those 
interested in the affairs of Turkey had sustained by the death 
of the late Nazim Pasha, Nazim, he declared, was an earnest 
and sincere Liberal, and the strength and sincerity of his con- 
victions were proved not only by the fact that he was 
condemned to exile by the late Sultan but by his endurance of 
close confinement for a great many years. Apart from his 
political opinions he was a thoroughly honest man, with the 
courage of his convictions. “What the East requires more than 
anything else just now is honest men who have the courage 
of their convictions.” We wish we had time to quote the 
whole cf Lord Cromer’s moving tribute to the dead man. 
Everyone will agree with his hope that “after this unfor- 
tunate war is over the Ottoman Turks will take in hand the 
reform and regeneration of the Asiatic provinces which still 
remain to them.” We are convinced that Lord Cromer did a 
good and useful work by his speech, and that it needed no 
apology on the ground of irrelevance. The Turks cannot 
expect to escape criticism for their misdeeds, but while 
censuring the evildoers we must not forget those who stand, 
as Nazim did, for the right. His brutal murder was one of 
the most unfortunate as well as one of the most tragic of 
recent events in the Near East. 


We have often heard of men doing things that they 
thought wrong or did not want to do owing to the tears and 
lamentations or the smiles and cajoleries of women, or, again, 
owing to what Shakespeare called their “ damnable iteration.” 
We have never heard of women getting their way by slapping 





men’s faces, or running pins into their flesh behind the thumb 
nails, or by breaking their favourite golf clubs, or throwing 
their best cigars on the fire. We shall be surprised, therefore, 
if the destruction of the Pavilion at Kew or the use of bombs 
at Walton Heath secures votes for women. In this context 
we desire to express our unfeigned sympathy with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd George on the destruction of their house, Every 
man or woman who has watched a country house being 
finished knows the keen pleasures of anticipation and of the 
thought of “ getting in” in the spring with the daffodils and 
violets, and can appreciate the disappointment which must 
come with the postponement of these vernal hopes. That the 
destruction has been wrought by a set of crazy fanatics must 
be peculiarly annoying. The outrage has caused wide- 
spread indignation. 


We note with no small satisfaction that one of the 
assailed persons in the Marconi affair, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
has obtained a summons against the editor of the New 
Witness on the ground of criminal libel. It is now greatly 
to be hoped that Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Samuel will follow 
suit against their respective traducers. As we have insisted 
from the beginning, the courts of law are the proper place in 
which to test the value of such charges. They are also most 
certainly the place where the persons assailed can defend 
themselves with the greatest advantage, and we cannot there- 
fore be accused of any unfairness in urging them to issue 
their writs. If they succeed they will not only vindicate their 
private characters but will also punish their traducers. 

At a luncheon at the Hammersmith Town Hall on Thursday 
of last week given by the Mayor to the local battalion of the 
National Reserve, Colonel Seely pointed out that the new 
regulations in regard to the National Reserve did not puta 
pistol to any man’s head. “ Every indication showed, however, 
that the Reserve would joyfully take up one or other of the 
honourable obligations that they were invited to assume.” 
Colonel Seely went on to insist that in war the Reservists could 
not serve in the Reserve units, but must be drafted into units 
of the Regular or Territorial Army. No doubt all military 
experts will agree in insisting that new cadres cannot be 
created and a third-line army established, and we ourselves 
ave obliged to assent to that opinion as sound. At the same 
time the great numbers of the Reserve—Colonel Seely 
calculates that there are 2,000,000 men eligible to enter the 
National Reserve—will make it very difficult to place in 
existing units all the men who will want to be placed in them 
in war, and also, without new units, to employ all the men 
who will be required in the case of invasion. This is a matter 
of preparation and organization which must be faced. We 
cannot forgo the services of valuable trained men in order 
to respect a military maxim however sound per se, Though 
we wish the Government would do more than they propose 
to do for the National Reserve, especially in the matter of 
uniform, it must not be supposed that we are not grateful 
to Colonel Seely for what he has done. He evidently realizes 
fully the value of the Reserve. But though we are grateful, 
Colonel Seely must not think that the sense of gratitude is 
going to silence us in the future. We certainly mean, like 
Oliver Twist, to ask for more, and also to see that the 
Reserve gets it. 








Friday's newspapers contain a very interesting appeal by 
most of the editors of the London morning and evening 
papers, pressing upon the authorities the need of opening 
up the new Admiralty Arch in « worthy and appropriate 
manner. A joint representation such as theirs is, they point 
out, without precedent, but the occasion seems to justify “aa 
exceptional effort on the part of those who are in a position 
to attest the strength of London opinion, irrespective of party, 
on this matter.” The editors do not presume to suggest how 
the present difficulties can be surmounted, but they are 
satisfied that with good will and determination on the part of 
the authorities and “a display of civic spirit on the part of the 
great Insurance Company concerned, the Arch can be opened 
out in a manner worthy of the Victoria Memorial which it 
completes.” We are in complete agreement with the editors. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4 percent. October 17t. 








Consols (2}) were on Friday 743 —Friday week 74}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





NATIONAL SERVICE AND THE REFERENDUM. 


ORD ROBERTS'S speech at Bristol, which was the 
opening of a great and well-thought-out campaign 
for making the country understand the objects of tho 
National Service League, was an unqualified success. It 
proved not only that the country will now give its full 
attention to the proposals for universal military training, 
but also that the attempt to embarrass the cause 
by giving it a party label has been a complete failure. 
Throughout the country Liberals are refusing to let their 
minds be dominated by the outcry that the National 
Service League is a wing of the Unionist Party, and that 
its programme is a Tory dodge for imposing conscription, 
ora “class” attempt to force the poor man to bear the 
burden of war while the rich man escapes. A few more 
meetings like that at Bristol and it will be absolutely 
impossible for anyone to go on pretending that the National 
Service League is a party organization. A body which had 
for one of its Vice- Presidents a member of a Liberal Cabinet 
(the late Lord Wolverhampton became a Vice-President 
while he was still in the Cabinet), and a body to whose 
programme the Unionist leaders refuse to give their assent 
(witness Lord Lansdowne’s recent speech in the House of 
Lords), cannot with any approach to decency be described 
as a Unionist conspiracy to promote militarism. 
But though it is clear that the National Service League 
is going ahead, and though we are devoutly thankful 
for the fact, we must not conceal from ourselves that 
there are a great many obstacles, and very grave 
obstacles, which must be surmounted. On present lines 
the task before the League is the conversion to its policy 
of a majority of members of the House of Commons. 
Such conversion might, no doubt, be obtained as it were 
by force if the League were to capture either one of 
the political parties and get its policy inserted in the 
programme of that party. Then all the members of 
arliament belonging to the captured party must either 
agree to vote for National Service or in the end disappear 
from the House of Commons. But this is the thing which 
the National Service League has, no doubt rightly, deter- 
mined not to do, or perhaps, to put it more correctly, 
eannot. do. The League cannot do it, because it is com- 
posed to a much larger extent than the public supposes of 
members of both of the two great parties in the State. 
Assuming that the short cut to converting the House of 
Commons by convincing one of the political parties in 
the State is closed, the task of converting members of 
Parliament to a view which, whether right or wrong, 
popular or not, undoubtedly creates violent antagonism in 
certain sections of the population, is an exceedingly hard 
one. The ordinary member of Parliament, whose primary 
object, remember, is to be in Parliament, and not, as he 
would say, to carry out even his own political fads, dreads 





above all things fierce non-party minorities, for he 
knows that they can kill. A fierce section wholly in the 
other party—in the party not his own—is already 


earmarked against him, and he therefore does not fear 
it; but a fierce section, part of which belongs to his 
own party, is from his point of view “the very devil.” 
In a word, the ordinary member is not going to commit 
himself to National Service except under some compulsion 
or inducement which on its present lines the National 
Service League cannot supply. He may say smooth things 
about National Service, but he will not pledge himself to 
vote for it, even when at heart he approves of it, unless he 


is sure that he wi!l not thereby antagonize a powerful 
section of his constituents. 
How is “the elected person” we have just described to 


be dealt with, and induced to adopt what no doubt would 
represent his own private view were he a free man? We 
believe, as we tried to explain shortly last week, that the 
easiest and quickest, and perhaps indeed the only way, if 
National Service is to remain a non-party issue, is for the 
League -to make it a definite part of its programme that 


any measure imposing National Service shall, before it comes 
into operation, be submitted to a poll of the electors— 
shall only come into operation if the electors express 
their personal consent. 
many 


No doubt, at first sight a great 


eof the National Service League wiil 


supporcers 
+ 








be greatly annoyed at our suggestion. They will be ine lined 


to say, “ We are already well in train to convert the House 
of Commons, and here comes this well-meaning but 
blundering Spectator to fidget and distract us with another 
proposal. “While trying to help, this busybody is putting 
yet another obstacle in our way. Such a proposal is the 
foolish and unnecessary suggestion of people who have got 
the Referendum on thebrain.” We fully understand such 
impatience, but we believe that if the objectors we have 
described will listen to us we can make it plain to them 
that our proposal is sound. If neither great party takes 
up National Service, any attempt to force members of 
Parliament of the neutral kind—of the kind who are not 
willing to make sacrifices for the cause, and to risk 
political extinction to obtain it—will fail. 

And for this reason. Mr. A. is a member of Parliament 
who says he cannot support the National Service League 
policy. Upon that the National Service League organization 
points out to him that it will ask its members who have 
hitherto voted for him to vote agaist him. He replies in 
effect, “Do your worst.” He knows, and it knows, that 
owing to the tremendous strength of the party system at a 
moment of crisis like the present it will fail to detach votes. 
If the League were to say to a body of Liberal National 
Service League men, “ Vote for the Unionist candidate, 
Mr. B., because Mr. A. is going against the National 
Service League,” those electors would reply, “‘ We are very 
sorry, but we cannot. We must support Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment at the crisis of their fates. Great 
as is the issue of National Service, it must be subordinated 
to keeping a Home Rule Government in power.” In the 
same way Unionist voters, with the questions of the Union 
and Disestablishment hanging in the balance, would not 
vote for a Liberal National Service League candidate 
merely because the Unionist candidate would not adopt 
the policy of the National Service League. In fact, any 
proposal to put on the screw by the National Servic 
League, though no doubt often contemplated by the 
leaders, has always been seen to be impracticable. A 
Referendum on National Service would, however, set these 
electors free. Ata Parliamentary election they could not 
vote for their favourite scheme because the objection of 
their party candidate would be in the way, and because 
the cause would be mixed up with other things that 
they deemed for the moment more important. With a 
Referendum things would be very different. They would 
then be able to please themselves. Voting for National 
Service then wou!d not mean breaking away from their 
party allegiance, i.e., doing what the party man estcems 
the re of crimes. The Re Psat uty for one sweet 
moment, knocks the shackles off the limbs of the p irty 
slave and allows a man to do unhampered what he deems 
his duty to his country. In other words, there would be 
literally hundreds of thousands of electors who would 
be set free to vote for National Service by the adoption of 
the Referendum. 

We ave then absolutely convinced that if National Service 
cannot be carried by means of the ordinary political 
machinery, i.e., by being adopted by one party, tt can only 
be carried by a Referendum —by being put to the country ir 
isolation and free from all other issues. 

But this is not the only advantage that will flow from 


the National Service League making a Referendum on 
its Bill an essential part of its policy. By means of 
a Referendum clause it would unquestionably get the 
support of a very great number of members of Parliament 
who are now its opponents. Take, again, Mr. A., our 
canny M.P., who is not going to antagonize a section of 


his supporters even though he would personally like to see 
universal training introduced. A Referendum clause sets 
him free to indulge his personal predilections, and so to vote 
for the Bill. He could explain to the anti-compulsory servico 
people that they would not be committing themselves toa 
crime, as they think it, by voting for him, because they would 
always have an opportunity of withdrawing their votes, as it 
were, by voting against National Service at a Referendum. 
One can hear his speech of explanation: “If the effect of 
voting for the Bill were, as my friend, Alderman Bulper, 
said just now, to rivet the shackles of militarism on the 
limbs of the people of this country I should never dream 
of voting for it. But in reality I am not voting for 
compulsory service by voting for the Bill. All I am 
voting for in reality is a Bill to give the people of this 
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country an opportunity of saying once and for all for 
themselves whether they want universal training or not. 
If they want it, they can vote for the Bill, and like a loyal 
believer in democracy I shall of course bow to their 
opinion. If they do not want it, they will say ‘ No,’ and 
then the question will be settled. It is not for me to 
prevent them from stating their own opinion on a matter 
which concerns them so vitally. But that is what I 
should be doing by refusing to vote for a Bill with 
a Referendum clause. I admit that as a rule I am 
strongly against the Referendum, for I hold that it would 
tend to weaken and destroy our representative system, a 
system which has done so much for the country. In 
a word, I value the absolute independence of the member 
of Parliament far too greatly to impair it. At the same 
time, I think that it will not be denied that this is a 
perfectly exceptional proposal, and that each voter ought, 
in this case at any rate, to be allowed to say whether his 
sons as they reach manhood shall or shall not undergo 
military training—for that, of course, is the proposal. As 
a man does not have the vote till he is practically twenty- 
two, and as aman of twenty-two will be beyond the initial 
military age under the Act, no one will in effect be asked 
to impose a military burden on his own shoulders. [ 
intend, then, to vote for the National Service League 
Bill in Parliament, because it is the only practical way 
of letting the country decide this problem for itself and 
putting an end to an agitation which has already so 
greatly disturbed the even tenor of our political life, and 
which will disturb it still more if it is not quickly settled.” 
In a word, the candidate, Mr. A., will find that agreeing to 
submit the matter to the country will be the line of least 
resistance and he will therefore take it. A vigorous cam- 
paign on the part of the National Service League to induce 
candidates not to say that they agree to National Service, 
but that they will agree to let the country decide the 
matter for itself, would in all probability be successful, 
especially if it were understood that voting for the measure 
need not in any way be taken to be an admission that the 
Referendum on other subjects ought to be adopted asa 
part of the Constitution. 

Another reason why the National Service League 
should adopt the Referendum proposal is the fact that 
even if they do not adopt it now, they will ulmost 
certainly be forced to adopt it if after a year or two more of 
campaigning they get a small nominal majority of members 
of the House of Commons in its favour. Their opponents 
in the last resort would almost certainly propose to add a 
Referendum clause to the Bill. But if the advocates of the 
Bill refused they would be exposed to the taunt: “ You 
do not trust the people. This Bill is merely the creature 
of Parliamentary log-rolling and intrigue, and is against 
the will of the nation as a whole.” Most probably this 
ery would become so insistent and so dangerous that at 
the last moment the National Service League would have 
to show its trust in the people by agreeing to it. But if 
this should happen, the refusal to take up the Referendum 
clause now would only have had the result of postponing 
victory by several years. We are confident then that an 
immediate adoption of the Referendum proposal will 
immensely stimulate the pace at which the conversion of 
members of Parliament will proceed. 

Yet another and very important argument in favour of 
the Referendum is one not of tactics, but of substance. 
We must never forget that one of the dangers to the Bill 
is the possibility of something in the nature of a strike 
against it, and of this strike or obstruction ending in a 
movement for repeal. If, however, the Bill were carried at 
a poll of the people such resistance would be doomed 
to failure. The resisters might argue that the country 
had only been hoodwinked into compulsory service, and 
that the scheme had no real popular sanction if there 
was nothing but a Parliamentary endorsement. No one 
could say that after a poll of the electors had been taken. 
It would be a case of “ Britain has spoken,” and of the 
case being finished and beyond further appeal, We 
must say one word as to still another objection. We can 
understand an ardent advocate of compulsory service 
declaring tht if Parliament could be got to agree to the 
scheme he was not going to run the risk of the country, 
through some misapprehension,- refusing its -assént 
at the polls. It is notorious, he would add, that polls of 
the people generally end in the vetoing of legislation, and 
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this Bill is too precious a one to run that risk. In 
a word, he would argue that the Bill would never get tho 
assent of the people. We cannot agree. We believe 
that the Bill would be triumphantly carried by the 
electors. It would be a measure very easy to 
explain, because it would not be prejudiced by being 
involved in party issues. No one would be able to say : 
“You cannot vote for this measure because you are a 
Liberal or because you are this or that or the other.” 
People would vote solely on the merits and on the 
question whether the country would not be safer if the 
people knew how to use the weapons of war, and whether 
its young men would not be better equipped for the 
battle of life if their physical and moral strength had 
been developed by a military training. 

We are free to confess that if National Service could not 
get the consent of the electors at the polls we should have no 
desire to see it passed, because it could never be maintained. 
We have no use for National Service imposed by the 
House of Commons on an unwilling country. In our 
opinion, however, there is no need to consider that matter, 
because we believe that unless it carries a Referendum 
clause no non-party Bill of this magnitude will ever get 
through the House of Commons. As to the notion that 
all measures submitted to the poll of the people will bs 
thrown out, we must point out that it isa delusion. No 
doubt a good many measures are rejected, and rightly 
rejected, in Switzerland and in America at polls of the 
people, but this is by no means always the case. Take, 
for example, the Swiss law passed in 1907 for doubling, 
or very nearly doubling, the obligations of military service 
imposed upon the young Switzer. The Socialist Party, 
who were very much against the Bill, insisted on its being 
sent to a Referendum. They felt sure that the peasant 
voters were not going voluntarily to shoulder a new 
burden. Yet contrary to all the calculations of tho 
politicians the law was accepted by a very large majority. 
The result, we are convinced, would be the same here. The 
people of this country, if asked whether a Bill obliging 
every young Briton between the ages of seventeen 
and nineteen to be trained in the use of arm: for the 
defence of these islands, and to serve four years in the 
Territorial Army and later to join the National Reserve 
should become law would, we are certain, adopt such a 
proposal. 

Let those who disagree with us have the courage of their 
opinions and consent to put the matter to an issue by the pre- 
sentation to the electors of a specific Bill. Remember that 
it is no good to say that there is no means of taking a 
Referendum in this country and that none can be devised. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill, which we described 
only a week or two ago, with perfect ease and lucidity 
adapts our existing electoral machinery to the purposes of 
a poll of the people. ‘The thing is perfectly simple. 
We have only got to hold an election, though with- 
out candidates, under the ordinary machinery. The one 
difference is that the ballot paper, instead of having the 
names of two candidates for Parliament upon it, will havea 
“Yes” anda“ No” column, so that those who want the Bill 
can put their cross under “ Yes,” and those who do not 
want it can put their cross under “ No.” The allegation 
that Englishmen could never be made to understand how 
to vote at a Referendum is either fraud or folly. To 
suggest that the people who with comparative ease 
answered the conundrums of the Insurance Act and have 
put that Juggernaut in motion could not learn to say 
“Yes” or “No” at a Referendum is preposterous non- 
sense. 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


lng spite of the gloom in Vienna, the angry vigilance of 
the Russian press, the pessimism of Berlin, and the 
menacing alertness of France, we believe that the peace of 
Europe will be preserved—for the present. There is plenty 
of powder lying about, no doubt, and plenty of will to 
light it, come what may, but the defenders, we believe, 
will beat the offenders and keep in safety the white- 
robed, palm-bearing goddess—for the present. No doubt 
if we are pressed to look into the future wo shull 
have to admit — to. change, the metaphor — that in 
the end in these political games the bowling always 
beats the batting, and that the various imperative 
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aspirations of the Great Powers must ultimately be left to 
the last argument of violence. Everyone is most anxious 
to avoid such arbitrament and prays to Heaven that 
peace may be maintained, but no nation is willing to say 
m the last resort that it would rather give up its aspira- 
‘tions than let loose war on the earth. Until nations can 
and will say that, where is the promise of peace? Each 
will, of course, say loudly enough that other nations are 
savages not to make the necessary self-sacrifice, but that is 
a very different thing from being a peacemaker. A.’s pro- 
testation that B. ought to relieve C. is not charity, nor 
is A.’s declaration that B.’s conduct in threatening C. is 
unworthy of a Christian Power any real advancement of 
the Christian policy of disarmament. As long as there 
are many things that the nations hate and dread so much 
more than war, so long will the Golden Age be far from us. 

Still, if we are profoundly pessimistic as to escaping 
war altogether, we are, as we have said, optimists as 
to the immediate situation. Though apparently not 
much progress has been made by the Allies, or perhaps 
we should rather say, though they have not thought it 
worth while to let us know the extent of their progress, it 
cannot be doubted that the situation has altered to the 
disadvantage of the Turks. Their defences have not yet 
been broken through, but their counter-attacks have failed, 
and the jaws of the iron trap are closing, though no doubt 
very slowly, upon them. In all probability the only things 
that now prevent the Turks from acceding to the terms of 
the Allies are the bickerings of the Great Powers and the 
action of Roumania. Turkish statesmen have always been 
adepts in fishing in troubled waters, and the belief that 
the waters are becoming more and more troubled proves 
an irresistible temptation to them not to abandon the 
rod and reel just yet. Again it would appear that the 
story of the Sibylline books, which has so profoundly 
impressed itself on every European nation, is not to be 
found, or only found in a very unimpressive form, in the 
proverbial philosophy of the Ottoman race. ‘They never 
seem to think that it is wise to make peace with an 
adversary quickly lest in the end you have to pay more 
heavily. On the contrary, their maxim appears to be that 
it is never too late to climb down, and that the terms 
refused peremptorily on Monday morning can be accepted 
in just the same form on Saturday at midnight. However, 
even the Turks move at last, and therefore if the present 
Balkan complications are to be settled at all, as we believe 
they will be, we may expect that in ten days or so the Turkish 
Government will find that honour has been satisfied and 
that they can accept the terms offered by the Allies. 

So much for the war. But it will be asked, What is to 
happen about the general European deadlock? Will 
Austria-Hungary repent or Russia relent ? Will Bulgaria 

y blackmail to Roumania or dare her to do her worst ? 
Tu spite of the ugly look of things we are confident that 
Austria-Hungary and Russia will not go to war to decide 
whether Dibra and Djakova—lamentable names!—shall be 
included in the new Albanian State or whether they shall 
be left to Servia. In some way or other the Albanian 
State will be constituted, for, speaking widely, the 
creation of that State is the suggestion which divides 
the Powers the least. Nobody among the Allies is ready 
yet to tackle the Albanian problem, although we note 
with some amusement that the Turks are said to be quite 
ready to let the Allies do exactly what they like with 
Albania. That, we fancy, was the kind of remark which 
Discord made when she obligingly rolled the apple on to 
the council-table of the gods. Though it was a most 
delicious apple she did not happen to want it, and would be 
delighted that any lady or geatleman who liked should 
pick it up and keep it for his or her very own. 
do not believe that Roumania and Bulgaria are going to 
war. It is never pleasant to be blackmailed, but when it 
is necessary to pay such demands, it is pleasanter to do so 
at the bidding of a committee of outsiders than purely on 
the demand of the blac — er. We feel sure, then, that 
Bulgaria will inthe end welcome mediation by the Powers, 
and will assent to any rectification of the frontier which 
they propose. If Paris was worth a Mass, Thrace is worth 
Silistria. 

We shall gene be asked how we reconcile our 
iminediate and temporary optimism with the fact that 
Germany is going to a wt sO Vas 
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instant answer by plans for the expenditure of twenty. 
three millions. We believe that Germany’s action, when 
it is properly understood, will be seen to support our view 
that the peace will be kept at present. Germany is 
increasing her armaments largely because she finds that 
at the present moment it would not be safe for her to 
go to war or to threaten war—because, in a word, she 
must perforce keep the peace. Now we by no means 
desire to represent Germany as a Power which desires 
war for its own sake. Of course, she desires nothing of 
the kind. She does, however, regard war as an instrument 
of policy, and she never feels safe or at ease unless 
she is able, if she threatens war, to threaten it in such 
decisive terms that there is very little danger of anyone 
defying her will. Ina word, she pushes the policy of “ If 
you want peace prepare for war” to its logical extreme. 
She thinks that the best way to prevent her armaments 
being used is to see to it that they are invincible. But 
just now Germany can be shown to be in a position 
which is anything but invincible. Though it is not worth 
the while of any European statesman to say so openly, 
the bottom is out of the Triple Alliance. It has fallen 
out for the reasons we have given over and over 
again. The rise of the Balkan Allies as an important 
military Power is the great new fact in Europe. Concur- 
rently with this rise the statesmen of Austria-Hungary 
have chosen to make themse!ves the enemies of the Balkan 
Allies. Further, Austria-Hungary has allowed the Power 
she dreads most in the world, namely, Russia, to lay those 
Allies under a great obligation. The result is that 
Austria-Hungary is now faced in South-eastern Europe, 
not merely by Russia, but by the bitter antagonism 
of a group of Powers who can put a million armed men 
into the field, and put them next the raw edge of 
Austria-Hungary’s possessions. If Austria-Hungary ever 
goes to war with the Balkan Allies, those States will 
be able to invade provinces in which two-thirds of the 
population will be on their side. In a word, Austria- 
Hungary has played her hand in such a way that 
from the military point of view she is tied. Tull last 
autumn Germany could always feel that her satellite, 
Austria-Hungary, would in case of war provide con- 
siderable military assistance, not merely in prestige but 
in the hard cash of sabres, bayonets, ‘and guns. Now 
these aids are not merely eliminated, but the obli cation 
is on the other side. In the event of war Germany must 
not only fight with two but with three fronts; she must 
not only put her soldiers on the French frontier and the 
Russian frontier, but she would actually have to send 
aid in horse, foot, and artillery to her Austrian ally to 
prevent her being overwhelmed. But with Austria- 
Hungary thus sterilized for all war purposes, another 
very serious situation arises. Italy, as we have often 
explained, is in truth only in the Triple Alliance because 
she dreads Austria-Hungary so greatly ; because, in th: 

last resort, Austria- Hungar y used to say to her: “ff 
you stand neutral or against us we shall have to send 
troops down the Brenner and round the edge of the 
Adriatic and ocecr upy Venetia : and Lombardy as a guarantee 
of your good behaviour.” At the present moment 
Austria-Hungary is not in a position to send troops 
to Innsbruck and Istria in order to coerce Italy or put 
her on her good behaviour in any other way. ‘Therefore 
until the militury situation changes we may count Italy 
out of the Triple Alliance in war. That she will romain 
loyally in it during peace is no doubt true, but, we venture 
to say, it is not a very important fact. No one is so 
simple as to imagine that Russia or France or England is 
going to ask Italy to break up the T viple Alliance during 
peace. If there were a sign of a break-up they would 
be the first to urge her to continue to cling round 
the legs of her allies for what such clinging is 
worth—not very much perhaps, but still something. 
Faced by such a situation Germany feels that her only 


safety is to be found in increasing her army. A new 
million of armed men has sprung up in the night, and 
that million is unhappily ranged against the central 


European Powers. Germany cannot sit down under this 
untoward event. She must meet it, and, as she would say, 
she is happily in a position to meet it owing to her wealth 
and her redundant population. Physically, it is perfectly 
easy for her to put another million men in arms to mask 
the million men of the Balkan Allies who have so unex- 
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pectedly, even if only temporarily turned the military scale 
against her. Here is the explanation of Germany’s new 
Armaments Bill, and here also the explanation of Admiral 
yon Tirpitz’s announcement that Germany, for the time 
at any rate, is going to stop bidding in the great Naval 
Auction Rooms. For the time her attention is concentrated 
in the other saleroom. 

No doubt the situation which we have described is 
extremely menacing to the future peace of the world, and 
no doubt the French preparations which are to be made to 
meet those of Germany constitute a grave danger. No 
doubt, also, movements of this kind always tend to put 
into the minds of statesmen the insistent, haunting, 
irritating, nay, maddening questions, “ Shall we ever have 
so good a chance again ? ”—* Is not the situation changing 
against us ? ’’—* Awful as the responsibility is, had we 
not better strike now, before it is too late?” No doubt 
that way madness lies, but statesmen and leaders of public 
opinion tend to go mad under the appalling excitation 
of a warlike atmosphere. Still, though we do not avert 
our eyes from the dangers of the situation, we return to 
our first point. We are convinced that a great European 
war is not going to break out immediately because of the 
local situation in the Balkans. The immediate quarrels 
will be patched up and the Powers will apparently 
resume their old relations. The danger is that when they 
severally think things over some one of them may come to 
the conclusion that matters are drifting too unfavourably, 
and that the moment for action has come. If some 
Power does come to that conclusion, it will no doubt in 
theory be possible for that Power to drag the rest of 
the group to which she belongs in with her, and so 
to bring on the universal war. Here, however, we must 
note that though any one Power is in a position to drag in 
her friends and allies, those friends and allies are also in a 
position to drag back their impetuous sister. Though 
alliances have great dangers, they also have certain com- 
pensations. When men are roped they may drag each other 
down, but they may also hold each other up. In the last 
resort the issue of peace or war will depend upon whether 
the will of those who want war, or, shall we say, are deter- 
mined to run the risk of war, is stronger than the will of 
those who wish toavoid it. Happily, at the present moment 
there appears to be no strong-willed man who is likely 
to risk universal war if he can get out of that risk what 
he wants for his country. That is good, and would bea 
very consoling thought if we did not also remember that 
in the past wars have beenas often made through weakness 
and want of will as from the will that pierces “like a 
dividing spear.” 





THE PAID M.P. 


‘TN the excellent series of articles by Unionist members 

of Parliament which the Daily Graphic is publishing 
is included an article by Mr. Arthur Lee on the payment 
of M.P.’s. With Mr. Lee’s views we are glad to find our- 
selves in the heartiest sympathy. There is, of course, a 
great deal to be said in favour of the proposition that 
members of Parliament should receive some pecuniary 
acknowledgment of their services, though we are strongly of 
opinion that the balance of argument is against that course. 
But even those who are in favour of payment of members as 
a general proposition must find it extremely difficult to 
defend the system now established in the House of 
Commons and the means taken to establish it. Here is 
a question on which obviously the electors themselves 
ought to be consulted. Indeed, on such a question as 
this they ought to be consulted more perhaps than on 
any other question with which Parliament can be called 
upon to deal. Upon all matters of public interest it is 
arguable that members of Parliament receive, as Burke 
argued, a general commission from their constituents 
entitling them to give their independent judgment to 
the service of the country, and not merely to act as 
the mouthpiece of the electors. Obviously, however, 
this consideration does not apply to a matter which 
primarily affects the personal profit of members them- 
selves. For if we take Burke’s view of the functions 
of a member of Parliament it follows that he must 
look upon himself as a trustee, and no point of law 
or honour is more clear than this, that a trustee must 
not pay himself a salary out of the funds entrusted to 








his administration. If, on the other hand, we take the 
view which is now most generally accepted, that members 
of Parliament are in effect. delegates, then again it is 
clear that the House of Commons ought not to vote 
salaries to its own members without the express approval 
and sanction of the country. As everybody knows, this 
approval has never been obtained. It is true that the 
Prime Minister, in the course of a long —- dealing with 
other subjects, before the last general election casually 
mentioned that the Government would propose payment of 
members in the ensuing Parliament. But to argue from this 
that the country has approved the proposal is so grotesquely 
at variance with common sense as to be merely laughable. 
Asa matter of fact, the Government was so uncertain of 
its own position that it did not even venture to formulate 
the proposal for payment of members in the form of a 
Bill which would have to pass through a series of stages 
in the House of Commons, and would consequently afford 
opportunity for considerable debate. Instead a scheme 
was smuggled through by a simple vote in Committee of 
Supply, and subsequently made into law by the Appro- 
priation Act. 

With all respect to members of the House of Commons 
we are bound to say that in assenting to this scheme they 
committed what amounts to a fraud upon the country. They 
applied to their private ends funds entrusted to them for 
national purposes. The excuse ag forward that payment 
of members was necessary in order to enable working men 
to sit in the House of Commons was not sufficient to justify 
this fraud. If in consequence of the Osborne judgment 
trade unions were no longer able to provide salaries for the 
members of the Labour Party, a subscription to provide 
the necessary funds ought to have been raised by persons 
who approved of the policy of that Party. It is unjust 
to the country that six hundred and seventy members of 
Parliament should be quartered upon the national finances 
because some twenty or thirty members find it difficult 
to maintain their position in Parliament without a regular 
salary. ‘The difficulty, we may add, is not a new one. 
There are always in the House of Commons members who 
have to earn their living in one way or another, or have 
to be maintained by political funds. But the problem 
was successfully solved until the year 1911, and could 
have continued to be solved in one way or another even in 
spite of the Osborne judgment. 

In any event, the excuse which that judgment afforded for 
the introduction of payment of members no longer exists. 
The Osborne judgment is in effect completely reversed by the 
Trade Union (No. 2) Bill, now passing through the House of 
Lords. It is true that that Bill affords, or professes to 
afford, certain guarantees that trade unionists shall not be 
compelled against their will to subscribe to political pur- 
poses of which they disapprove. But these guarantees 
will not in the least prevent trade unions from raising 
more than ample funds to provide salaries for all the 
Labour members who are likely to enter Parliament. 
Some people have taken objection to the payment of 
members by trade unions as being contrary to public 
policy, and the objection is a very plausible one. The 
payment of a member of Parliament by a trade 
organization certainly conflicts with the theory that 
members of Parliament speak for the whole country, and 
therefore ought not to be paid by a particular section. 
But this theory, which may be the original theory of our 
Constitution—though we are a little doubtful even of 
that point—has nothing whatever to do with existing 
Parliamentary practice. At present every member of 
Parliament is the servant of one or other political 
organization. No member can be elected unless he joins a 
political organization, and in effect undertakes to obey 
the orders or, in other words, to become the servant 
of that organization. That being so, surely the sound 
system is for each political organization to pay its own 
servants. The country will lose nothing whatever by 
this frank avowal of indisputable facts. On the whole, 
indeed, there would be a distinct gain, for we should then 
see exactly where we stood. If therefore the Socialists can 
secure the adherence of trade unions to the politics of the 
Labour Party, there is no public inconvenience in Socialist 
members of Parliament being paid out of trade-union funds. 
Doubtless there is a private hardship on those trade 
unionists who object to Socialism, but that is a point 
which the present Trade Union (No. 2) Bill professes to 
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have guarded against, and which at any rate enters into a 
different category of considerations from those affecting the 
general problem of payment of members. It is sufficient 
for the moment to point out that this hardship on the non- 
Socialist working man would be just as great if the trade 
unions confined their funds to supporting the candidature 
of Socialist members. In effect all that the payment of 
members out of the public purse does is to relieve Socialist 
and other political funds of a burden which properly 
belongs to them. 

In view of these considerations we are glad to see that 
Mr. Arthur Lee strongly urges that the Unionist Party 
should make the abolition of the practice of paying 
members one of the main planks in its programme for the 
next election. We are glad also to see that other corre- 
spondents of the Daily Graphic are pressing the same point. 
That this is right from the point of view of the reputa- 
tion of the House of Commons there can be no question, 
for probably nothing has done more to lower the reputa- 
tion in which members of Parliament are held than the 
scandalous manner in which they voted salaries to them- 
selves. That it is also right from the point of view of 
electioneering there can be equally little doubt. Anyone 
who takes the trouble to try to ascertain what the view of 
the public is on this question will quickly learn that the 
payment of members is most unpopular. It is a subject 
for gibes on the music-hall stage and for jokes in the 
press and on the platform. As Punch neatly expresses 
the matter this week, the average working man elector 
feels that £400 a year on a member of Parliament is a 
grievous waste, for the same money would procure two 
first-class half-backs. 

The probability is that, apart from members of Parlia- 
ment themselves, and apart from those gentlemen who are 
hoping to be members of Parliament, there is not a single 
person in the kingdom who is really anxious for the main- 
tenance of the present system. The Unionist Party by 
dissociating themselves from one of the grossest scandals 
committed by the present Ministry would immensely 
enhance their reputation throughout the country, and 
would do more to strengthen their position electorally 
than by any number of schemes for public bribery put 
forward in the name of social reform. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR. 
Larges the past fortnight the Times has published 


a series of articles which are immeasurably the 
most informing that have appeared about the Bulgarian 
campaign in Thrace. No campaign in modern times has 
been conducted with so much secrecy, and the Times, by 
sending out an experienced officer to study the battlefields 
and acquire information from the Bulgarian staff during 
the armistice, has been enabled partially to lift the veil 
behind which the war has been fought. The new details 
are of extraordinary interest and value, although their 
general tendency had been already guessed by astute 
critics in Britain. The officer became the guest of the 
Bulgarian staff, who were as communicative as they had been 
previously reticent. They were careful to point out that 
they could not guarantee “absolute accuracy,” asthey had not 
themselves yet got all the reports of divisional and sub- 
unit commanders; but that want does not affect the 
general importance of the articles, which are justly said 
to be “the first considered contribution to the military 
history of the war.” The narrative illustrates a remark- 
able example of a wholesale change of plan designed 
to blind the enemy ; it affords a correction, too, of current 
ideas as to the nature of the fighting at particular places. 
There were severe “ encounter battles ” along a wide front 
when the invasion of Thrace began, but new names of 

laces come to the surface and names already famous sink 
into less significance. At Kirk Kilisse, for instance, there 
was no serious fighting. 

Mobilization of all the Balkan armies began about the 
same day—September 30th. The formation of the war 
units at the Bulgarian depots was extremely rapid; 
the infantry were ready in four days and the artillery in 
six. The cavalry did not need to mobilize, as their peace 
and war establishments are practically the same. Within 
a week the frontier was adequately protected against any 
risk of the Turkish raids which had been feared; and 
behind the screen the concentration of the main Bulgarian 








armies could proceed safely. It was generally understood 
—of course, the Bulgarian staff had encouraged the popular 
but misleading belief—that the three divisions which are 
known as “inspections” in peace time would take the field 
in war as three armies under their respective inspectors- 
general. On mobilization, however, the peace grouping 
was completely altered and two new divisions were raised. 
This was the first act of mystification arranged to upset 
the calculations of the Turkish staff. The writer says: 
“Until their journeys by road or by rail from peace 
stations to the respective areas of concentration were 
actually concluded not even the divisional commanders 
themselves knew to which army they had been allotted; 
nor during their journeys did units of the divisions ever 
know their destinations for more than one day ahead.” 

The Turkish idea of resisting invasion was founded 
on manceuvres held two years ago—the first manceuvres 
ever undertaken by the Turkish army. The Turkish 
staff, advised by Marshal von der Goltz and other German 
officers, came to the conclusion that an invasion for all 
practical purposes could be effected by only one route. As 
a result of the manceuvres certain changes were made in 
the frontier defences and a new railway was constructed, 
We ought to say here that we can hardly reconcile the 
whole of this statement with an article recently written, 
or said to have been written, by Marshal von der Goltz 
himself. In that article he stated that he was always 
in favour of a plan of deliberately falling back to 
the Tchorlu lines and allowing the Bulgarians to spend 
their strength in vain attacks there till the Turkish 
army had completed its preparations. According to 
his article the Turks foolishly changed their plaus and 
took up a line of defence close to the frontier in opposition 
to his instructions. Can Marshal von der Goltz realiy 
have written the article we have mentioned? Another 
incident which we shail come to presently makes us still 
more puzzled on this point. 

The Bulgarians decided to do the exact opposite of what 
the Turks expected, though we ought to add that at the 
last moment the Turkish authorities, according to the 
accounts of Major Lionel James, were by no means 
deceived. A concentration at Haskovo—to take a charac- 
teristic move ina complicated series of mis!eading measures 
—was a bogus one “arranged for the special benefit of the 
Turkish intelligence service, the war correspondents, and 
the foreign military attachés.” The army—the Virst 
Army—gathered there first played the part of the western 
invading body, as expected by the Turks, and then became 
in reality an eastern invading force. But the great secret 
was the employment of the Third Army. “So well was 
the secret kept that when, if ever, a history of the campaign 
is written from the Turkish point of view it will probably 
be found that the Turks at the outset were surprised— 
surprised at the rapidity with which the Bulgarian 
mobilization and concentration were completed, and sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of a whole army of close 
upon 100,000 men from a direction totally unexpected.” 
The sixth division, which formed part of this Third Army, 
for example, was sent by a roundabout route by Sofia to 
take up its position, and during the greater part of the 
journey the unit commanders firmly believed that they 
were on their way to join the First Army. By October 
17th (apart from the columns devoted to operations in 
Macedonia) there were three Bulgarian armies ready to 
cross the frontier, amounting, roughly, to 230,000 rifles, 
5,000 cavalry, and 600 guns. As to the principal figures 
in the Bulgarian army the writer says :-— 

“The Commander-in-Chief was nominally the King, but executive 
command, with a very free hand, was delegated to the Assistant 
Commander-in-Chief, Lieutenant-General Michael Savoff. Tho 
chief of the staff was Major-General Fitcheff, who already held 
that post in peace. For about five years previous to the war 
General Savoff had, for political reasons, been living in retirement, 
but he and his chief staff officer are old friends, for when the 
former used to command the Military School the latter was his 
assistant commandant. The combination is said to be an admirable 
one—Savoff a man of great personality and determination, enjoying 
the full confidence of all ranks, ready always to accept responsi- 
bility, to take rapid decisions, and run necessary risks; Fitcheff a 
deep student, a master of detail, and blessed with a placid tempera- 
ment onabling him to restrain on occasion the somewhat more 
impetuous disposition of his chief.” 

The officer cannot understand why the Turks declared 
war on October 17th, since delay was wholly in their favour. 
The Turkish troops already concentrated were not ready 
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to take the offensive, and the cavalry had no intention of 
raiding. For four days after declaring war the Turks 
did not move, and the writer supposes a failure in co- 
operation between the Ministry for War and the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. The Bulgarians put their plan into 
operation at once. The plan was to advance through the 
country which the Turks had ruled out of the question. 
It is described as follows :-— 

“ First, as quickly as possible to surround and mask the fortress 
of Adrianople, devoting to this purpose not more than the minimum 
necessary number of troops; secondly, to attack and take Kirk 
Kilisse at all costs—and for this ente:prise the Bulgarians were 
prepared to suffer, if necessary, very heavy losses; thirdly, with 
the troops who had stormed Kirk Kilisse and with every possible 
man who could be spared from the blockade of Adrianople to meet 
the main Turkish mass, wherever that might be, by the time 
these preliminary measures were completed. Such was the general 
idea, the series of objectives up to the first encounter between 
the two main bodies, and to try to look beyond that point is 
seldom wise in war. Although it was hoped that the Turks would 
be puzzled by the elaborately complicated concentration measures 
of the three Bulgarian armies, that their attention would be drawn 
rather towards Adrianople than towards Kirk Kilisse, and that 
consequently their preparations to defend the latter might be 
found to be behindhand, yet full credit was given to the enemy 
and every allowance made for his taking advantage of the strength 
of his position. And strategically the situation was much in favour 
of the Turks. For with a first-class fortress at Adrianople and a 
strongly entrenched camp at Kirk Kilisse, with a space of only 
thirty miles between these two and with almost impassable 
country beyond their outer flanks, the Bulgarian field armies could 
not advance without first taking one or the other; and whichever 
was attacked the other must be masked.” 


We are told that the stories of tremendous battles in the 
course of the advance of the Second Bulgarian Army 
to Adrianople were fiction. There was little serious 
fighting. The Bulgarians had expected difficulties at 
the crossing of the Maritza, but even these were 
absent, for the Turks had failed in their attempt 
to blow up the one bridge across the river. If the 
bridge had been destroyed there would unquestionably 
have been a great delay in getting the siege guns across, as 
such things are too heavy for ordinary pontoon bridges. 
The Third Bulgarian Army, whose objective was Kirk 
Kilisse, had, of course, the most difficult country to 
traverse, and it moved slower than the others, as Adrianople 
had first to be masked by the Second Army. Till that 
object was accomplished the First Army, which was in the 
middle, could not lend its support with confidence to either 
army on its flank. 

How did the Turks meet the movements of the 
Bulgarians? The writer says :— 

“What Abdullah Pasha’s plan was, heaven only knows, It is 
certainly difficult to trace one in the record of the Turkish moves 
or from a perusal of the army operation orders, which were 
captured a few days later at Kirk Kilisse. But Abdullah Pasha 
was a protégé of von der Goltz, and had himself spent several years in 
Prussia. His corps-commanders, too, were German-trained, and a 
German officer—a certain Colonel von Voight (or Weiss ?)—was 
chief of his staff. In the German regulations, translated into 
Turkish almost word for word, great stress is laid throughout on 
tho value of the offensive—attack, attack, attack, no matter what 
the situation or the odds. A blind adherence to the spirit of 
these regulations seems, more than anything else, to have con- 
tributed to the series of disasters which befell the Turkish troops 
during the next three days,” 


The discovery of these operation orders is the incident we 
referred to above as puzzling us still further as to the 
strategy of Marshal von der Goltz. It is impossible to 
reconcile an unqualified plan of offence with the article 
said to have been written by Marshal von der Goltz him- 
self. 

By October 23rd a large part of the Turkish army was 
retreating and was soon to be in a state of rout. This was 
the result of numerous “ encounter battles,” which were 
scattered and obscure in detail. Although the losses on 
both sides were very great it is impossible to say that there 
was on any day a grand pitched battle. The most severe 
of the “encounter battles” was at Seliolu, a name 
quite unfamiliar to the British public. The Turkish 
cavalry, estimated at twice the strength of the Bulgarian 
cavalry, appears to have vanished altogether. The much- 
talked-of assault on the fortified position of Kirk Kilisse 
turned out to be unnecessary. The writer says :— 

“A great deal was published at the time—and is, indeed, being 
published still—of heavy fighting at Kirk Kilisse, of attacks upon 
the forts, of bayonet charges in the vineyards and the streets, 
and bombardment of the town. Actually the Bulgarian advanced 








guards entered on the morning of October 24th practically 
unopposed ; for during the night the Turks had all stampeded. 
Why, remains more or less a mystery. There are several theories. 
One, for instance, that the arrival of the Bulgarian company on 
the outskirts of tho town the evening before had started the 
rumour of a night attack and that this rumour caused the panic. 
Another that consternation was spread by the arrival of refugees 
from Seliolu with news of the disaster there, of the vigorous 
pursuit by the Bulgarian cavalry and their arrival already at 
Yenidje—thus threatening the line of retreat.” 

At Kirk Kilisse the Bulgarians found about fifty guns, 
vast stores of small arms, ammunition, provisions, and 
two aeroplanes, and they took nearly 2,000 prisoners. It 
may be remembered that telegrams from Bulgaria at the 
time said that 50,000 prisoners had been taken. The only 
other prominent incident that need be mentioned was the 
sortie from Adrianople on October 23rd. A force of two 
or three divisions marched out and were met at Kaipa by 
a Bulgarian division. They were driven back, and the 
net result was a further step in the investment of the 
fortress. 

At the time we write the officer has not reached in his 
narrative the battle of Lule Burgas, but already he has 
enabled us to see the campaign much more clearly than 
before. Of course his facts are avowedly presented from 
the Bulgarian point of view; we have yet to hear the 
Turkish account of the same incidents. But although 
we may have to modify his statements in some respects 
it is to be remembered that the Bulgarian staff has now 
not the same reasons for mystification that existed before 
the lines of Tchatalja were reached and the armistice was 


agreed upon. 
} ELIGIOUS people have been forced of late years to face 
the fact that a vast and increasing number of good 
people are not religious. Again and again they have racked 
their brains to find the explanation of this to them disturbing 
phenomenon. They talk of the spirit of the age, which inclines 
the religiously minded to mental unrest and keeps them just 
outside the church door. They talk of the effect of hereditary 
Christianity—of the impetus towards good given bya religious 
upbringing, which lasts on after belief has faded. They seek 
out every logical theory which may account for the right- 
mindedness of the godless good. A simple and religious 
explanation stares them in the face, but this explanation they 
seldom dare to put forward. They are determined in this 
matter to trust to reason. They will not take refuge in 
faith. 

Is it not becoming plain that these rational explanations 
will not doP They do not cover half the ground. There 
are, it is true, a certain number of good people who, while 
they feel an intellectual uncertainty regarding some or all 
of the received dogmas of the Christian religion, are yet 
to all intents and purposes convinced Christians, Their 
habit of mind is religious; their loyalty to the Founder of 
the Faith is complete. They suffer pain by reason of their 
doubts, but they suffer alone. Their rule of conduct may 
be summed up in the words of Thomas & Kempis, “ What 
wouldst thou do if thou wert certain? This do and thou 
art certain enough.” ‘Their goodness is susceptible of an 
easy explanation. They are at heart believers. Their 
doubts belong to the hour, or even to what we might call 
“the accident of birth.” Had they lived a hundred years 
ago they would have been evangelicals. But these good 
people make up but a small proportion of the godless good, even 
if they can be said to belong to them atall. Again, the effects of 
hereditary Christianity, while it no doubt preserves the Christian 
side of civilization, must be negative in its actionon unbelievers; 
it will not account for individual acts of self-sacrifice or for 
half the graces we cannot but admit are to be found dis- 
sociated from religion. Religious parents do, of course, endow 
their children with a tradition of good conduct, but good 
people are to be found whose parents had as little religion as 
themselves. Some more far-reaching explanation must bo 
sought to account, for instance, for the goodness often dis- 
played by those who speak bitterly and scornfully not only 
of the creeds of the churches, but of the very foundations of 
religious thought; who, in a world of injustice and suffering, 
regard the goodness of God as an unlikely hypothesis, and 
who, full of pity and kindness and integrity, make no attempt 
to derive these attributes from any supernatural source. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE GODLESS GOOD. 
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Again, we are perpetually made aware of the goodness 
of people who have no philosophic difficulty in accepting 
the creed they were born in, and which they still perhaps 
occasionally repeat in church without conscious insincerity. 
but for whom the whole subject of religion is distasteful and 
suggestive of death. They resolutely look away from the 
supernatural. They perhaps vaguely hope to look into it 
some day, when they feel less well than they do at present. 
These are secularists, and from a logical point of view they 
ought to be earthy and material. The fact remains that very 
many are not. Whatis called the scientific mind, too, is very 
common in these days, and scientific minds do not often turn 
to religion. Many scientists regard religion much as many 
of us regard art—as a sort of etcetera of life which assumes 
great and, we suspect, undue proportions in the eyes of a 
talented few. Piety is often regarded much as an-ear for 
music is regarded, as something you are born with or are not, 
as the case may be, and which, on the whole, does not much 
mutter. 

Now, although we may be deeply convinced of the truths 
of religion, we cannot look round upon an even moderately 
large acquaintance and not find a good many among these 
godless people who show forth the Christian virtues. It may 
have been our privilege to have seen a man sacrifice even his life 
for scientific research or for the deliverance of his neighbours 
from the cruel bondage of disease, and we may know that he 
professed to be a materialist. We may have received such 
kindness and sympathy as we can never forget or repay 
from a man—and we might even say nowadays, though the 
ease is rarer, from a woman—in whom the ordinarily received 
doctrines of religion produced nothing but a bitter irritation. 
And more than this is trae: we have not only seen such people 
produce what we call, and rightly call, “the fruits of the 
spirit,”. but we have seen them the recipients of such help and 
consolation as our fathers believed to be reserved for what 
old-fashioned people called “the servants of God,” and 
to be reserved for them alone. For instance, who has not 
felt his heart sink on hearing of some misfortune which 
threatens a friend who has no belief in the sustaining power 
of God? The misfortune has fallen, and we dare hardly 
turn our eyes towards our friend. The blow, we feel, will 
distract, agonize, humiliate him. On the contrary, when we 
see him we are amazed. He is calm, self-possessed, anxious 
not to distress those near and dear to him. Such courage 
seems possible enough in one who can resign himeelf to the 
will of God, but almost miraculous in him who trusts to 
nothing outside himself. To take a different instance, how 
many good, religious women have trembled for some one who 
is, they know, set in the midst of exceptional temptations, and 
who bas given up the faith of his childhood. “He bas 
nothing to keep him straight,” they sigh. They dread to 
see him change for the worse, and, of course, their fears may 
be but too well founded. But like the men of old he may 
eome, he often does come, unscathed out of the midst of the 
“burning fiery furnace.” It is astonishing how much power 
to resist evil lies in some natures which are not religious. 
There they stand, these sceptical young people, secure and 
good like their religious brethren “in their coats, their hosen, 
and their hats,” and ‘the smell of fire is not on them.” 

How are these things to be explained by religious people? 
Our fathers did not love truth as we love it. They would not 
look at the goodness of heretics, let alone of sceptics. In 
their terror of mental confusion they declared first that such 
goodness was but self-interest, and then in their rage at being 
unable wholly to shut their eyes to the goodness of the god- 
less, they cursed such goodness and ventured to declare that 
“ works done before the grace of Christ ... have the nature 
of sin.” Still the words stand, a blot upon the Book of 
Common Prayer. The good men who drew up those articles 
were not horrified by the thought they expressed, and 
generations of good men coming after them have not troubled 
to get the words expunged—direct attack though they make 
upon the magnanimity of God. 

Did our fathers really think it impossible that a perfect 
God shou!d help and console those who failed to recognize His 
power ; that He made with His creatures an unalterable com- 
pact such as a benevolent but proud ruler might make to-day— 
an offer of protection to such only as proclaimed themselves 
his subjects? Few would put such a notion into words now. 
Che narrowest preacher when once he had descended the pulpit 
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stairs would hesitate. Nevertheless it is a notion which dies 


hard and is often revived in church. “ Why should I have borne 
the burden and heat of the day, and tried al! my life to konour 
God, and then get no more benefits than a man who has done 
so much less?” cries not unnaturally the religious man. Tosay 
this, however, is only to insist that “ godliness” should be “a 
way of gain.” As to the value of faith, it is not a thing which 
can be computed by adding up advantages. It is known to 
those who have faith and to those who desire to have it alike, 
it is a thing for which many men would sell all that they bave, 
but it is not “a way of gain.” ‘To believe—to have even a 
lurking suspicion—that God takes no thought for those who 
pay Him no homage is to sacrifice the character of God in 
order to exalt the duty of godliness. 

It is time, we think, that God-fearing men and women 
claimed boldly and openly to belong to the same company as 
the godless good. From our point of view, these latter are the 
recipients of the direct grace of God, a gift which He still 
bestows upon the unthankful who render Him no service but 
the sweet-smelling odour of their good deeds, They may 
refuse to have fellowship with professing Christians, but the 
latter should never cease to declare them brethren. Froma 
religious point of view, they are blind men destined to arise and 
show a light to the righteous, a light which reveals the latest 
discovered attribute of God, His magnanimity. 





THE SPIRIT OF CAMBRIDGE. 

\ =r are a certain number of books published every 

year of which one could say that the authors wrote 
them because they wanted to write them. This is a different 
process, be it remarked, from that of writing a book mainly 
because you have been asked to do it, or because you did it 
in the ord’uary business of authorship. The present writer 
once bad this difference made plain to him by a distin- 
guished son of one of the British Dominions who spends 
his life in the study of economic questions. This economist 
is a very busy man, and the last thing that seemed likely 
was that he would undertake to contribute a slight volume 
toa “popular” series which was a mere publisher’s venture. 
When the writer asked the economist why he had agreed to 
do it although he continually complained of being too busy, 
he said, “I asked the publisher if he would leave me absolutely 
free to do it in my own way, and when he said ‘ Yes,’ of course 
Iaccepted. It will be an amusement and a rest. Perhaps 
you think my interest in my country is represented by books 
on trade and economics. Well, you read my new book and 
then you will understand what I really have wanted to say 
about my country.” The book, when it appeared, was the 
book of a man who reckoned nothing foreign to him, whether 
it concerned scenery, geology, botany, sport, or society, 
provided that it was a characteristic fact of the life of his 
Dominion. We have before us a book (“Cambridge from 
Within,” by Charles Tennyson; Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. 
net), of which we told ourselves before we had turned many 
pages that it was written because the author wanted to write 
it. It is one of a series, and probably the publisher suggested 
the subject to the author. But no matter; the publisher only 
provided the occasion for Mr. Tennyson to write what it was 
in him to write, and what must certainly lave been written 
sooner or later. It is the book of an affectionate son of 
Cambridge, who has been able to perform the rare feat of 
recapturing and fixing in extraordinarily apt and graceful 
phrases the “first fine careless rapture” of the feelings of a 
Cambridge man who has truly lived the life of Cambridge. 
If anywhere the spirit of Cambridge, with its sodalitas, its 
youthful intellectual voyages of disvovery, its potent traditions, 
its time-devouring hospitality, and its not wholly unprofitable 
dilettantism, has more exact justice done toit, we do not know 
where to look for it. 

In getting at the quintessential meaning of Cambridge no 
one can well leave out Oxford, for that is the only standard of 
comparison, and without a standard we must necessarily talk 
very much in the air. Mr. Tennyson says you cun tell an 
Oxford man from a Cambridge m:n at sight. We are not so 
sure about that. The present writer was once instructed in 
the theory of a Cambridge man who said that be could always 
tell an Oxford man from a Cambridge man by his voice. He 
had come to the conclasion that tle more discursive reading 
of an Oxford Greats man, and his more familiar contact with 
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affairs, expressed itself in an intonation made up of con- 
fidence and a@ conscious equipment of culture. Conscious 
culture, it seemed, was denoted, among other things, by a 
slightly higher key than the ordinary. It is to be hoped that 
by this he did not mean the rather fluty voice of some 
intellectuals, which is a caricature at once of culture and 
good breeding. At all events this Cambridge man was 
brought to the test very soon, and at the first judgment as 
to whether a stranger was an Oxford or a Cambridge man he 
was wrong. However, Mr. Tennyson may be a much more 
discriminating judge. 

But to turn to a comparison of the brooding spirits of 
Oxford and Cambridge in general terms. Mr. Tennyson says 
in a very fine passage :— 

“For though Cambridge studies less philosophy than Oxford, 
though she stands not cramped in a steaming valley but in a wide 
place swept and purged by every wind of heaven, yet she breeds 
more philosophy and a more passive spirit in her children. Her 
ancicut houses dominate less nobly the streets of the goon 
city, about which they lie scattered behind discreet walls an 
modest gardens. The hand of restoration has been heavier upon 
her, the calls of science in all its branches have met with a readier 
response at her hands, as many a bleak laboratory and lecture- 
room bear witness. She draws her children, too, from a wider 
circle in which the great public school tradition plays a less 
important part. Yet, in spite of all this, Cambridge is less of the 
world than Oxford and more definitely of the past. Something 
perhaps is due to the vast spaces of the plain on the face of which 
our forefathers planted her. On that expanse where every molehill 
commands blue distances and pigmy man walks every hour 
beneath the complete vault of heaven witness of the whole 
compass of its interminable splendour, the mind's eye insensibly 
turns upward. In a land arched by the whole circuit of day’s 
naked splendours, ringed by all the legionary fires of night, 
shadowed by the full concourse of flying tempests, lit from rim to 
rim with the flush of dawn and evening, her generations have 
grown to a certain breadth, a certain austerity of temper foreign 
to her more worldly rival, a temper with more reserve, with a 
power of enthusiasm keener if less sustained, less human perhaps 
and less responsive to the calls of practical life, but nearer in 
kinship to the winds aad stars.” 


Oxford indeed is a mediaeval city and a diocese, and would be 
of exceptional interest even if there were no University; but it 
happens that to this city a University is added. Cambridge 
is only a University; the town is an appendage, a kind of 
canteen for messes. Yet there is nothing at Oxford so 
prohibitive of all comparison as the river, bridges, and lawns 
comprehended under the title of “the Backs.” One would 
have thought that the mellow woodland scenes within which 
Oxford is set wou!d be rather the nurturing place of poets; 
the Cambridgeshire fens and flats the theatre of cold and 
clear thought untinged by mysticism or the luxuries of 
language. But fate ruled it the other way. What Matthew 
Arnold said about Oxford being the home of great movements 
und Cambridge that of great men is true even of the poets. 
Milton, Dryden, Gray, Byrou, Wordsworth, and Tennyson all 
belonged to Cambridge. The same thing is true even of the 
humorous poets. The most famous lines about Oxford are 
by a Cambridge man—of course we mean Wordsworth. 


Mr. Tennyson is much too good a critic, however, to let the 
faults of Cambridge pass. Summarizing the good and the 
evil characteristics, he says :— 


“Among the good we may count a certain independence and 
spiritual honesty, an idealism able to rise above the grosser forms 
of self-interest, an intellectual tolerance of everything except (one 
must admit the qualification) the lack of intelligence. In the 
evil must be reckoned a certain inhumanity among the intellectual, 
and an aimlessness, which comes of too diffuse a culture, unguided 
by intellectual prejudice or material ambition. One sees, too 
often, a man capable of brilliant things drifting into an obscure 
place in the Civil Service and (for want of any impulse to apply 
them to a definite purpose) going contentedly through a life 
which makes no call upon his full faculties—his mind too widely 
dispersed to allow of any active exercise of his capabilities. The 
same weakness appears in another form among the less gifted, 
who, not being strong enough for independence, often fail to 
achieve that concentration which comes most easily through 
a rigid adherence to conventional ideals and an unthinking 
devotion to common ambitions. An excessive diffusion is the 
fault of Cambridge, an excessive concentration that of Oxford. 
One sees the contrast in the very dress and habit of their children. 
Where Oxford is all briskness, polish, and activity, Cambridge is 
marked by a certain carelessness of demeanour, by slow move- 
ments, deliberate, though irregular, speech, and occasional freaks 
of manner, such as grow upon men who live alone. Even among 
the great majority, who most approximate to a common type, 
there is a lack of common characteristics. The hand of the drill 
sergeant is noticeably absent, and one observes a diversity of 
dress and manner, which denotes not so much a greater develop- 








ment of individuality as a less concentrated discipline of the 
corporate body.” 

We wish we had room to quote many pages from this most 
discerning and witty book. Cambridge men will enjoy the 
discussion of the social divisions in colleges—the exclusive 
and the excluded; of the changes in the prestige of colleges; 
of the relations, or rather absence of relations, between the 
men’s colleges and the women’s; of typical college societies 
and, above all, of the characters of dons. How utterly sub- 
versive of all prophecy is the chilly aloofness of the men’s 
colleges from Newnham and Girton! There was a time when 
Liddon crusaded against the establishment of women’s colleges 
ina male community as being opposed to Christianity. Yet 
the predictions of distraction in the lecture-rooms and clan- 
destine meetings at the church door are exploded beyond the 
possibility of revival. Parallel lines “which never meet ” have 
as much concern with each other as the men’s and women’s 
colleges. Intellectual rivalry in the examinations is a cause 
of separation, not of union, as the young man felt—though 
he, to be sure, was an Oxford man—who beguiled his too 
numerous unoccupied moments during a stiff examination by 
writing :— 

“T’ve spont all my means on a crammer, 

And shall only get Beta or Gamma; 

But that girl over there with the flaming red hair 

Will get Alpha Plus easily, damn her!” 
The intensity of his probably well-deserved chagrin must 
excuse alike the language and the Cockney rbyme. As for the 
vicissitudes of colleges, they would be a fine theme for the 
august reflections of a Bernard Burke. Mr. Tennyson writes 
of the rapid recovery of popularity by one college which the 
knowing will be able to identify as Magdalene. A well-known 
schoolmaster for Master, a popular wife, a well-known writer 
among the dons—it is a very interesting prescription for 
success. It used to be said that the place of a college in 
esteem depended on its place on the river. Perhaps that wasa 
myth invented to drive freemen to the galleys. At all events 
Magdalene in the days of eclipse maintained its position at 
the bottom of the river with clockwork regularity, and its chief 
distinction was its understanding of horseflesh. We seem te 
remember a limerick which was one of many indifferent 
experiments in the manufacture of “spelling rhymes” :— 

“There was a boat captain of Magdalene, 
On the river who always was dagdalene, 
But the Master, he cried, 
‘If you don’t hunt or ried, 
I'm hanged if we keep you at Magdalene.’” 

The chapter entitled “An Evening Out of College” is a 
wholly delightful picture of one of the debates of an intel- 
lectual society which exists for the reading and discussion of 
papers. Everyone who bas had experience of such evenings 
will recognize the vivid but essential truthfulness with which 
Mr. Tennyson describes the opening of the meeting, the 
reading of the paper, the reluctant opening of the discussion, 
the crescendo of argument, and the crash and tumult of 
the culminating debate. Let us quote only a very small 
part :— 

“The reader throws himself back in his chair with a sigh of 
relief like one mentally out of breath, and there is a murmur and 
a shuffle of chairs and feet and cushions round the room. Some- 
body gets up to fotch the tobacco jar, and there is a feu de joie of 
matches, while pipes, which have gone out during the enforced 
inactivity of the last half hour, are lit again. Then silence 
falls. Its effect is strangely disconcerting. We are all just om 
the point of the most apposite remarks, the most searching 
questions, but this sudden dumbness stifles us. We forget what 
we were going to say. Silence continues. It becomes oppressive. 
We remember what wo were going to say, but on reflection 
discover that it is not worth saying. Still silence. It is growing 
intolerable. The man who speaks now will deserve canonization. 
Our host, finding the agony insupportable, feebly asks if any one 
would like more coffee. We are too petrified to do more than 
shake our heads, Besides, our recollections of its chill and dilute 
stream are not such as to encourage us to renew our acquaintance 
with it. However, the interruption suffices to break the spell. A 
preliminary gasp is heard from a thin metaphysician in the 
corner of the sofa. He leans forward, fixes the reader with a 
menacing eye and, after the gasp aforesaid (his remarks are 
always prefaced by a sound like an inexpert singer practising 
the coup de glotte), says with a sort of cold obstinacy: ‘ What 
you mean is that,’ etc, etc. As a matter of fact, the meta- 
physician always says this to the reader of every paper he listens 
to as soon as the paper is finished. The remark almost always 
provokes a fury of disclaimer, and the present occasion is no 
exception to the general rule, for the statement is in truth wildly 
inconsistent with everything the paper contained.” 
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THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 

NHERE are certain names and phrases in daily use which 

seem to demand that they should be used as the title of 
a book, and “The King’s Highway” is one of them. How 
many books, or essays, or chapters of books have been written 
under the title may be left to the librarian to discover; the 
number, in any case, will doubtless grow. The latest addition 
to the bookshelves is Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s “ English 
Local Government: the Story of the King’s Highway” 
(Longmans and Co., 7s. 6d. net), which is at once a concise 
history and a bibliography of the roads of England and 
Wales. It is not an exhaustive history, for the writers 
pass rapidly from Roman roadmaking through the Middle 
Ages into the sixteenth century; but it is certainly a useful 
eompendium of a large body of facts, and in particular 
it gives a good summary of the changes which brought 
imto existence, and in turn are likely to modify the work 
of, the Road Board. Our present system, if it can be 
ealled a system, of road administration is an extraordinarily 
haphazard business. We have no Government department 
responsible for the management of our national thorough- 
fares. There is practically no opportunity for raising or 
discussing questions of road maintenance in Parliament; and 
if, as a reply, it is urged that the reason why questions as 
to the state of the roads are not put to the Government in 
the House of Commons is because road maintenance is 
an affair of local government, the criticism still holds 
good that the methods of local government are absurdly 
complicated. The roads of England and Wales are adminis- 
tered by nearly one thousand nine hundred local authorities, 
with the result that there are all kinds of gaps and over- 
lappings and anomalies and wastages of expenditure. The 
ratepayers of Surrey and Sussex, for instance, still have to 
mend and maintain the surfaces of the roads between London 
and Brighton and Portsmouth in return for the privilege of 
watching the wheels of Londoners’ motor-cars every Saturday 
and Sunday ; and although everywhere, as a consequence of the 
development of motor traction, the cost of road maintenance, 
and consequently the county rate, has gone up, the roads on 
which most money is spent are not those which are necessarily 
most used by the actual ratepayers. There could be no stronger 
argument in favour of some new system of road administration 
which should be as truly national as the great thoroughfares 
themselves. 

Our roads, indeed, are one of our most distinctive national 
possessions; they are a national heritage, and they have the 
romance of a heritage. They belong to and connect the very 
beginnings of our national civilization. Ancient man, working 
his way from point to point, from Salisbury Plain to the 
uplands of Surrey and Kent, or from tbe knappers’ settle- 
ment at Brandon in Suffolk to the Ridgeway of Berkshire, 
followed in all his comings and goings the same tracks and the 
same methods. The journeying tribesmen chose the lines of 
the hills because only on the high ground could they see where 
they were going and could keep free from the swamps and 
impenetrable forests of the valleys. They followed broad and 
natural rules of travel: they liked to go dry and warm, and so 
they chose for preference the sunny side of the hill, but they had 
different levels of trackway for different winds and weathers, 
as one may see on the old drove road, part of which came 
to be known later as the Pilgrim’s Way, between the west of 
England and Canterbury. And so, after centuries of treading 
and traffic, the men of the Stone Age and the Bronze Age 
smoothed out the track ways, as the Romans found them, along 
the ranges of hills—the Way from Salisbury Plain to Kent, the 
Icknield Way along the northern slope of the Chilterns, the 
roads of the Mendips and the Quantocks, the Ridge Way 
passing Wayland’s Smithy along the crest of the Berkshire 
Downs. Those were the beginnings, used later, no doubt, 
by the roadmakers of Rome, but only until better roads 
could be made. It is with the Roman roads that we 
begin the second stage by which we have come through 
to the heritage of to-day. They are the first real high- 
ways. The Roman engineer chose high ground where he 
eould, and he built his road high above the surface of the 
land through which he laid his metal; but his first object was 
to make a path between two points so that troops could march 
as quickly and aseasily as possible. He began, therefore, from 
sonie definite point, working to another point, but though he 
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went as straight as he could, he made no extra difficulties for 
himself; he would swerve so as to avoid too steep a descent 
to lower ground or too severe a gradient in ascending a hill, 
or the necessity of crossing a stream. The consequence was 
that, though his roads go straight for many miles together, 
the general effect is a series of straight stretches making a 
long zigzag. Many of his roads are in actual use to-day, and 
near by some of them, so skilfully did he choose his route 
through unmapped country, the railroads of our modern traflic 
follow the same line of direction. So strong and lasting, too, 
were the materials which he used and the methods by which 
he made use of them that even to-day, more than nineteen 
centuries after Caesar’s Eagles were first carried along a 
British trackway, the roads which the Roman engineer drove 
through wood and valley are plain to see and to examine as 
specimens of scientific work. The Roman engineer, if he did 
not work on a plan exactly corresponding to methods of road- 
making as understood to-day, went about his task in a very 
thorough manner. He began by cutting two parallel ditches, 
and then laid a sort of roadway-rampart, an agger, between 
them. First came the original soil, level with the surface 
of the adjacent fields; above that the statumen, a layer of 
rubble stones without lime, five inches deep at the centre; 
next a layer of concrete, rudus, broken stones mixed 
with lime, fifteen inches deep at the centre; over that 
the nucleus, fine pounded material mixed with lime, ten 
and a half inches at the centre; and on the top of 
these different layers the top or back, swmmum dorsum, 
which was made of paving stones, four or five inches thick, 
and cemented together. This was a gencral rule for road- 
making which is given by Vitruvius, writing in the reign 
of Augustus. But, of course, the Roman roadmaker, being 
a practical man and bound by the limitations of the locality 
in which he worked, could not always follow it in strict 
detail. In the “ Archaeologica Cantiana,” quoted by Morris 
and Jordan in their book, “ Local History and Antiquities,” 
there is a description of a part of Watling Street which was 
discovered under the present High Street of Rochester, 
which differs considerably from the construction of the read 
described by Vitruvius, but which is certainly Roman. At 
the bottom of the section examined, some eleven fect under 
the line of the present pavement, there isa carefully prepared 
bed of sand, earth, and flints fifteen inches deep; above thata 
layer of six inches of rammed chalk; next twelve inches of 
angular gravel, rammed; above that flints, laid in six inches; 
next fourteen inches of angular gravel; and on the top of that 
seven feet of accumulated earth and debris topped by the line of 
the pavement of to-day. Here is an example of tie engineer 
in a chalk-bearing country making use of whatever material 
lay ready to hand. Again, when the Roman road-maker had 
to cross a marsh or fen he had to adopt different plans for 
different depths of wet soil. From the Medway opposite 
Rochester to the foot of Strood Hill he made a causeway, 
built with six strata: first, marsh mud with piles about four 
feet in length, with wood laid above them, and perhaps in 
some way fastened with nails; next forty-two inches of large 
flints, Kentish rag and broken Roman tile; next five inches 
of rammed chalk; then seven inches of fine broken flint; 
above that nine inches of pebble gravel mixed with black 
earth, rammed; and, on the top of all, the paved surface of 
the causeway, Kentish rag boulders cut polygonally, with the 
interstices filled in with fine pebble grave!. Above this Roman 
surface to-day lies the post-Roman road, a layer of thirty-two 
inches. The Roman work, then, goes down to a depth of 
twelve feet below the surface of the road as we see it to-day. 
No wonder that the Saxons, when they came to England and 
found these marvellous rampart-roads running for mile after 
mile through what was otherwise almost unbroken wilderness, 
compared the “ streets” they saw on earth before them with 
the Milky Way in the sky above them, and thought of Watling 
Street as the work of giants of the earth,us the Milky Way 
would be the path of giant gods through the heavens. 

These great Roman roads—the Stane Street or Stone Street 
between London and Chichester, Watling Street, the Fosse 
Way, the Peddar’s Way in Norfolk, Ermine Street, south of 
London on the Surrey downs,and north through S:amford 
—deserve, as the trackways that were trodden before them 
deserve, to be treated with the care and the reverence 
due to our oldest and finest national memorials. For that 
reason we weleome the public spirit and patriotism of the 
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Hertfordshire County Council, who have applied to have the 
ancient roads which run through the county of Hertford 
scheduled as national memorials, which will thus be preserved 
for the future from damage or destruction. This is a step 
which we trust will be taken by other County Councils. It 
ought to have been taken before. Too many cases of destruc- 
tion by local authorities or by private and irresponsible 
persons have been allowed to take place in the past, and 
the damage done is already incalculable. The work of 
despoiling and defacing ought now to be stopped once for all, 
and the King’s highway—above ali the ancient royal roads 
which were grouped for the English King in the Quatuor 
Chimini a thousand years after the Roman laid them for his 
Emperor's Eagles—ought to be preserved for all time among 
our most cherished national possessions. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


——_o——— 


APOLLO AND MARSYAS: A SUGGESTION FOR 
NIJINSEKY. 
(To tue Epitor ov tae “ Specrator.”’) 
Sirn,—In the great audience that watched Nijinsky bring 
Faunus and the Nymphs to Covent Garden, and saw the 
figures of a Grecian urn come to life beneath the all-creating 
touch of his genius, there must have been many men to 
whom there came thoughts and suggestions for further and 
newer developwents to which the perfection of that ines- 
timable art might be applied. His Faun was a strange and 
wayward thing, a woodland creature of clumsy graces and 
shy and embarrassed nobilities of action. But while the 
master showed us that, like the Satyr in “The Faithful 
Shepherdess,” he could come trotting across green lawns 
and pad his hoofs upon spongy moss as well as bound, 
the very creature and delight of air, beneath enraptured eyes, 
one longed to see him add to his appeal the emotions that 
centre in some high story already made famous in the arts of 
verse and stone. Let me take one thought that the Faun’s 
dance-pageant struck from me. Why should not Nijinsky 
interpret for us through the dance that most romantic of 
classic legends, the story of Apollo and Marsyas P— 
“That triumph of the sweet persuasive lyre, 
That famous final victory.” 
This idyll of the uplands is made for the dance, and no 
doubt had its first interpretation on some mountain village 
green, “ roofed by blue Ionian weather.” Matthew Arnold’s 
impassioned setting of the tale gives suggestions not only 
for the master of the dance, but also for the scene painter and 
the scene setter. 
“ When, from far Parnassus’ side, 
Young Apollo, all the pride 
Of the Phrygian flutes to tame, 
To the Phrygian highlands came. 
Where the long green reed-beds sway 
In the rippled waters grey 
Of that solitary lake 
Where Maeander’s springs are born, 
Where the ridg’d pine-darkened roots 
Of Messogis westward break, 
Mounting westward, high and higher, 
There was held the famous strife ; 
‘There the Phrygian brought his flutes 
And Apollo brought his lyre, 
And, when now the westering sun 
Touched the hills, the strife was done, 
And the attentive Muses said, 
‘ Marsyas, thou art vanquishéd.’” 
Why should not Apollo, like the Faun at Covent Garden, 
flute as well as danceP Let the first movement of the ballet 
show the Phrygian men and maids assembling and dancing 
their dance of challenge and defiance. Then let Apollo and his 
train sweep in to take up the challenge. The rivals would 
pipe as they danced and the Muses judge the contest. How 
exquisite would be the dance of triumph by Apollo’s followers, 
while all the time his “ minister” whetted the knife which 
was to flay the unhappy Faun. Then would begin the dance 
of the Maenads to implore mercy from Apollo for their 
friend. The simple emotions of woe and supplication lend 
themselves to the mazes of the ballet. 
“ But the Maenads, who were there, me 
' Left their friend, and with robes flowing 
In the wind, and loose dark hair © 


Each her ribboned tambourine 
Flinging on the mountain sod, 
With a lovely frightened mien 
Came about the youthful God.” 
Think how the arms of the Maenads would rise and wave in 
an agony of imploration, and how they would 
“Hush the torrent-tongued ravines 
With thunders of their tambourines.” 
Nijinsky in “ The Faun” has shown us how the beauty of repose 
and of still motion, if one may use the pbrase, can be con- 
veyed by the prostrate figure. Apollo would give him an even 
better opportunity as he dismissed the plea of the Nymphs :— 
“But he turned his beauteous face 
Haughtily another way, 
From the grassy sun-warmed place, 
Where in proud repose he lay, 
With one arm above his head, 
Watching how the whetting sped.” 

If this would not afford enough matter for a May evening 
at Covent Garden, Matthew Arnold's poem gives another 
suggestion. There might be a preluding movement to the 
main dance, in which we should see the young Olympus being 
taught by the Faun to dance and sing, and being encouraged 
to tread the measures of the Phrygian maids :-— 

“ For the Faun had been his friend. 
For he taught him how to sing, 
And he taught him flute-playing. 
Many a morning had they gone 
To the glimmering mountain lakes, 
And had torn up by the roots 
The tall crested water reeds 
With long plumes, and soft brown seeda, 
And had carved them into flutes, 
Sitting on a tabled stone 
Where the shoreward ripple breaks, 
And he taught him how to please 
The red-snooded Phrygian girla, 
Whom the summer evening sees 
Flashing in the dance’s whirls 
Underneath the starlit trees 
In the mountain villages. 
‘Therefore now Olympus stands, 
At his master’s piteous cries, 
Pressing fast with both his hands 
His white garment to his eyes, 
Not to see Apollo’s scorn. 
Ah, poor Faun, poor Faun! Ah, poor Faun.” 
What happy chances the lines give a scene painter capable 
of imbibing the inspiration of Claude Lorrain at his best or 
of some of the late Italian painters when, as sometimes 
happened, the truer note of classicism graced their canvases. 
Domenichino’s picture of “ Apollo and Hyacinthus,” of which 
Pater was so fond, shows us for foreground a mountain 
meadow :— 
“But above the river issued 
From a deep and wooded gully.” 
It is the very setting for the ballet of “ Apollo and Marsyas.” 

But though “Apollo and Marsyas” seems to lend itself 

specially to the genius of Nijinsky and those of bis colleagues 
who have so largely imbibed the spirit of the Grecian ura, 
there are hundreds of other classical and pseudo-classical 
stories upon which he could draw. One has got to go no 
farther than another of the scenes in “ Empedocles on Etna” 
to find a fit subject. The song of Callicles describing the visit 
to the “still vale of Thisbe” of Apollo and the Muses would 
form an enchanting episode, Or might not the whole poem 
become a ballet? As Empedocles treads the way to death, 
each stage might be marked by a Theocritean dance. How- 
ever, I must be content with my one specific suggestion that 
Nijinsky should subdue the story of Apollo and Marsyas 
and the Nymphs to the art in which he works. 
By the way, might he not find some suggestions in Flaxman’s 
mighty line? But unless I am mistaken there is a nearer 
fountain. Is there not a Greek bas-relief of the whole scene 
in the British Museum from which inspiration might be drawn 
direct P—I am, Sir, &c., 8. L. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 
[To rue Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.” J 

Srr,— London is -slowly* waking up to the fact that on 

Thursday, March 6th, the elections for the London County 
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know, a widespread feeling among Conservatives that partici- 
pation in these elections is a waste of time. 

Conservatives and anti-Socialists cannot view with satisfac- 
tion the progress that has been made during the last 
six years towards the realization of the Socialist policy of 
public education. On the plea that it is useless and wasteful 
to educate the underfed, children have been supplied with 
meals at the public expense. On the plea that it is illogical 
for the municipality to look after the brain and the stomach 
of the child and not the whole body, schemes have been 
adopted for the medical inspection and treatment of all school 
children, while the attempt to charge the parents with the 
cost of these services has hopelessly failed. The demands of 
an autocratic Board of Education have been complied with, 
and more and more municipal education threatens to super- 
sede all independent schools and colleges, Scholarship schemes 
have been extended ; “maintenance grants” to pauper scholars 
have been continued, and education is still regarded as a 
means of breaking down class barriers at the public expense. 
Can one wonder that Conservatives are asking what is the use 
of taking part in municipal elections? I do not for a moment 
suggest that the Municipal Reformers are responsible for this 
advance of Socialism. Their duty has been to carry out the 
law. Conservatives are grumbling because so many Municipal 
Reformers seem to accept this movement as inevitable. Surely 
it should be a fundamental principle of Conservatism that, if 
the State or municipality has to undertake parental duties, 
the services rendered must be regarded as Poor Relief and 
the price of the recipient’s vote must be paid. Under present 
conditions a premium is being placed on parental neglect, and 
the parents are left with their votes to demand further benefits 
at the expense of others. 

There is also no little discontent with regard to muni- 
eipal trading, though the outlook is more hopeful, as 
the march of invention has exposed the original fallacy. 
Municipal tramways looked well so long as they had no rivals. 
Now the successful motor omnibus is bringing about a crisis. 
After 1907 it appeared that the Municipal Reformers had 
abandoned their hostility to municipal trading; in 1910 
their hoardings promised the electors “more municipal 
trams.” And only in November last a prominent Municipal 

teformer stated, “ Although I have over and over again set 
my face against asking for Parliamentary powers to run 
municipal motor omnibuses, yet I feel that we shall have to 
do so now.” Can one wonder that Conservative support of 
Municipal Reform became lukewarm? Happily the party is 
now apparently determined to set its face against any exten- 
sion of municipal trading, and Mr. Hayes Fisher has well 
said, “ We ought to have not a tramway policy, but a traffic 
policy.” 

These two instances of education and municipal trading 
are only cited here in order to prove one point. The victory 
of 1907 was the manifestation of the inherent Conservative 
instincts of the British electorate. The reason for the rebuff 
of 1910 was, I submit, that the Municipal Reformers, when in 
power, did not take advantage of their opportunities to carry 
out a truly Conservative policy. Consequently the forces that 
produced the victory of 1907 remained apathetic in 1910. If 
Municipal Reform rests, as I submit it does, upon the support 
of the Conservative elements in tho electorate, success in the 
future must be the result of a greater respect for Conservative 
traditions and principles. Electors who believe in extending 
municipal control and distributing further benefits to the 
thriftless at the public expense will not be cajoled into a 
support of Municipal Reform ; they will vote Progressive and 
get the real article. 

Bat whatever past grievances Conservatives may have, and 
even if they dislike certain features of the present Municipal 
Reform propaganda, I earnestly submit that their only 
practical course now is to remember the great work that the 
party has done, especially in rebabilitating municipal finance, 
and both to work and vote to secure a triumphant Municipal 
Reform victory on March 6th. Then will come the opportunity 
to insist that the future policy shall be, not opportunist, but 
consistent with the fundamental principles of Conservatism 
and anti-Socialism.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE FLEET. 
[We agree. In spite of their shortcomings the Municipal 


Reformers should receive the active support at the polls of all 
London voters who are concerned for the true interests of the 














capital. The return of a Progressive majority would be an 
incalculable evil. That is the fact which the elector must 
keep in his mind.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





(To tux Epiror or tun “Spectator.’’} 

S1r,—Will you allow me a brief space in which to correct 
what I take to be a misapprehension of the position taken up 
by Municipal Reformers in one important particular by the 
writer of the article in your issue of last Saturday ? As Chair- 
man of the Parliamentary and ex-Chairman of the Local 
Government Committee of the London County Council during 
a large part of the Municipal Reform régime, I may perhaps 
have some justification for doing so. The writer of the article 
thinks, in founding its claim to support upon the statement 
that the municipal tramway system which it found in existence 
when it became possessed of a majority in the County Council 
has been worked with advantage to the public, and that the 
provisions of the Act requiring it to feed necessitous children 
have been complied with, as well as upon its having kept the 
General Rate stationary for six years, it lays itself open to the 
charge of attempting to ride two horses at once. The Muni- 
cipal Reformers, whatever their views as to municipal trading, 
have been bound to do their best for the tramway system in 
which twelve millions of the ratepayers’ money have been 
invested, and to administer the Feeding of Necessitous 
Children Act, the work of the Legislature, which they did 
for some years out of voluntarily raised funds before cir- 
cumstances compelled the cost to be placed upon the rates. 
That they have been able to do this and at the same time 
to work the great municipal services, such as the fire 
brigade, parks, health department, and main drainage, 
efficiently without raising the general rate at all or the 
education rate more than is accounted for by the additional 
duties placed upon its shoulders by Parliament and left 
behind by the acts of its predecessors, constitutes the claim 
of the Municipal Reform Party upon London’s gratitude. 
It is an astounding performance, considering the fact that 
for the previous six years of Progressive rule all rates con- 
trolled by the London County Council were going up by 
leaps and bounds. 

And as to the centralization of London government, the 
proposal made in the Spectator’s article bears no resem- 
blance to what is desired by the Progressives, who would 
concentrate all administration for more than six millions of 
people in one body, to the destruction of all the local 
patriotism in the twenty-eight districts of the gigantic 
London area, which has developed considerably in the fifteen 
years since the setting up of the Borough Councils. To 
concentrate all municipal work at one centre would destroy 
at a blow the régime of joint government by elected repre- 
sentatives and officials, and, owing to the enormous extent 
and detailed character of the work involved, would throw 
everything, uncontrolled, into the hands of the latter. That 
is the danger attending all centralization schemes.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Puinie E. Prupircns, 

2 Pall Mall East, Charing Cross, S.W. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND TIE 
POLYTECHNICS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tug “ Srecrator."’} 
Srr,—In a fortnight’s time the members of a new County 
Council will be elected, and the usual signs of political 
activity have appeared. . Electors are being asked to vote for 
or against a policy which vividly concerns itself with a muni- 
cipal tramway service, the housing problem, and a number of 
other questions supposed to represent the urgent needs of the 
ratepayers at thetime of the contest. For some occult reason, 
these are the sources whence party cries are derived, and 
thereby votes secured. Yet at election time no one seems to 
remember that, apart from its politics, the County Council is 
a huge administrative body whose estimated expenditure for 
the year ending March 31st next is close upon eleven and a 
half millions sterling, of which over seven millions have to be 
raised from the rates, or to inquire closely as to the details of 
cost in any of the numerous departments through which the 
Council is active. As to effective criticism of or control over 
such expenditure, the elector is a negligible quantity. In the 
one particular of education alone, the Council annually spends 
over six millions, of which less than a sixth represents the 
cost of redemption of debt, pensions, &c., on that accounts 
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and the charge upon the rates amounting to nearly four 
millions is accountable for more than half the total rate levied 
by the Council throughout London. 

There is a popular idea that local taxation is accompanied 
by local representation, and therefore that effective control 
of expenditure is secured; but this belief is a fallacy. The 
Education Committee of the Council consists of fifty 
members, of whom about one-fourth are co-opted and have no 
direct responsibility to any constituency. Nevertheless, these 
unrepresentative members exert much influence over the 
proceedings of the Committee, especially in connexion with 
higher education, which includes the work of evening schools, 
polytechnics, and secondary schools. It is the expenditure on 
this branch of the Council’s work which requires particularly 
careful watching to see that the results are commensurate with 
the cost, and to inquire whether the line of policy now pursued 
by the Higher Education Sub-Committee is the best in the 
circumstances. The Council, since it assumed control as the 
local education authority under the Act of 1903, has, in the 
matter of elementary education, largely followed the procedure 
of the old School Board, and has not materially altered the 
policy of that Board, except for such modifications as were 
involved in the inclusion of non-provided schools within the 
sphere of its operations. In the matter of higher education. 
the Council had more or less to initiate a policy of its own. 
The needs of technical education in London had already been 
partly provided for by the allocation of funds obtained from 
the parochial trusts of the City of London, which were dealt 
with by Bryce’s Act in 1882, and later by the Act of 1888, 
which permitted the appropriation of “Whisky Money” by 
local authorities to the purposes of technical education, so 
that by 1891 a number of Polytechnics were actually esta- 
blished or in process of constitution. All these are governed 
by schemes framed by the Charity Commission, with, in the 
case of institutions almost entirely educational, modifications 
made in recent years by the Board of Education, which in 
such cases has superseded the Charity Commission. The 
government of these institutions was generally entrusted to a 
body of independent and influential men who were largely 
responsible for finding the funds which enabled the Poly- 
technic buildings to be erected and the work of the classes 
to be established ; who, in addition, were so familiar with the 
educational needs of their localities as to beable effectually 
to supervise the work of the particular institution with which 
they were connected. By the side of the Polytechnics 
there grew up certain technical institutions which, though at 
the outset not of great importance, in course of time secured 
recognition from the “Technical Education Board.” Later 
these were called Council Institutes. 

As originally outlined, the policy of the London County 
Council followed very nearly the lines of the Board of 
Education with respect to grants. It was intended that 
grants from the central authority should be based upon the 
value of work actually done, but since the central authority 
has to some extent departed from that policy the Education 
Committee of the London County Council bas initiated a new 
scheme providing for the payment of “ block grants,” assessed 
for a period of three years, and accompanied by regulations 
which virtually reduce the governing bodics of Polytechnics 
to a position of abject dependence on the will of the Education 
Committee or of its permanent staff. The regulations in 
question have aroused considerable controversy between the 
governors of Polytechnics and the London County Council, 
and much dissatisfaction that while many Polytechnics have 
been compelled to accept the grants with the restrictions 
imposed upon their freedom of action others are standing out 
for the independent control of their own organization. The 
trouble seems to arise from tbe idea on the part of some 
members of the Education Committee that their duty is to 
co-ordinate and organize higher education in London, and to 
do this at the expense of any and every institution which 
seems to stand in the way of the fulfilment of their paper 
schemes. So far the experiment of direct control of technical 
institutions by the central authority in London has not been a 
brilliant success, while it has been costly. The School of 
Suilding at Brixton, the Camberwell School of Arts and 
Crafts, the Bolt Court School of Lithography, and the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, are instances where the money 
of the ratepayers has been spent with the utmost freedom 
Without so far achieving any beneficial results, The Central 








School of Arts and Crafts is a particularly striking example 
of the inefficiency of the methods of direct control exerted 
by the Education Committee. Built some years ago at a 
considerable capital cost, it failed for a long time to attract 
students ; its own staff had no particular faith in it; and 
as a last desperate effort to furnish it with students other 
Polytechnic institutions were practically forced to surrender 
their Art Departments in order to compel students to join 
the Central School, This is one of the great mistakes of 
which the Higher Education Sub-Committee has been 
capable. No doubt some experts are favourable to the theory 
that grouped courses of instruction, whether in art, science, 
literature, commerce, law, or technology, are advisable, and 
in some cases indispensable; but it must not be forgotten 
that adult students, for whom the polytechnics and technical 
institutes provide, are not to be dragooned into attendance at 
particular places for the study of certain subjects at the 
direction of a central authority, especially when the standing 
of the authority is open to question. The idea of fitting the 
polytechnics and technical institutes into some sort of patch- 
work design is not really feasible; and if the Higher 
Education Sub-Committee possessed the knowledge and 
experience enjoyed by the Governors of the various institu- 
tions, the futility of the effort would be realized and 
Polytechnics remain free to pursue their own courses. The 
attempt to substitute for this healthy condition of responsible 
freedom a system of supreme control by officials of a 
centralized department can only end in disaster, as well as 
pile up the load of debt, already serious enough, for which the 
charges of education have been largely responsible, At the 
present time the Council’s contribution to the revenue of 
the Polytechnics is about thirty-five per cent. If the 
present policy prevails, and the Education Committee insist 
upon complete control, they will ultimately have to find 
the remaining sixty-five per cent. from the rates. That 
is a vital fact for Londoners! The excuse for the 
action of the Education Committee is the necessity for 
uniformity and economy of administration. Uniformity is 
all very well in the case of a provincial constituency; but 
London is so large and its interests so varied that uniformity 
of administration is the last thing to be desired, and as for 
economy, it is certain that the central authority cannot carry 
on any of the Polytechnics as economically as they are managed 
at present. Moreover, once the services of the present governors 
are removed and replaced by the system of bureaucracy—with 
its formalities, circular letters, and red tape—it is certain that 
the cost will mount higher and higher, and the figure in the 
current year’s estimates for higher education of over a million 
pounds will be largely exceeded. Wherefore let the ratepayer 
look to the matter; he will not have another chance of doing 
so until 1916. Meanwhile, he will serve his interests if he 
suggests to the candidates for his constituency that the 
subject of education is vital. A real supervision must be 
exercised by elected members of the Council over the proceed- 
ings of the co-opted members of the Education Committee 
and its permanent staff.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Lonpon RATEPAYER, 





THE LAND QUESTION. 
(To tHe Eprron or tue “Srectaror,”’] 


S1r,—I have read with considerable interest the article on the 
above topic published in your issue of February 15th. I note 
with very great satisfaction that in referring to rural housing 
the Spectator says that it “thinks that the State might lend 
landowners, great or small, money at a moderate rate of 
interest to build cheap cottages, that is, cottages to be let 
at low rents.’ With a lengthy experience of country life, 
I am satisfied that this is a reasonable—and the most 
reasonable—solution before the public at the present time. 
It is embodied in Mr. Beville Stanier’s Rural Cottages 
Bill, to which the Government paid no heed during the 
past Session, and which Bill, I am glad to tell you, is 
meeting with the increased support of the Rural District 
Councils and the organized agricultural bodies throughout 
the country. We have lent money lavishly in the past to 
owners for the improvement of land by means of drainage, 
&e., schemes; and it does seem to me preposterous that 
Liberal or any other politicians who have supported that 
policy, should refuse—if they do refuse—to lend money to 
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owners for the housing of human beings, the poorest class 
of bis Majesty’s subjects. All the talk about the taxation 
of land values as a means to cheap cottage-building is 
sheer nonsense beside a practical proposal such as that 
which you have adumbrated. The taxation of land values 
indeed means overcrowding so far as house-building is 


concerned.—I am, Sir, &c. J. L. Green, 
Secretary, The Rural League. 


110-111 Strand, London, W.C. 





INCREMENT DUTY PAYABLE WHEN PROPERTY 
IS SOLD AT A LOSS. 

(To tus Eprror or tae “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—Unfortunately for the owners of house property Mr. 
Frank Perks’s contention is correct. The main object of the 
now celebrated “ White Paper” is to enable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to levy increment duty on losses. Almost the 
only other object is to enable him to levy it on the supposed 
profits of the unfortunate builder, under the pretext of their 
being “ windfalls.” Those are practically the only “ occasions ” 
on which it can be levied. The Finance Act, 1909-10, at once 
reduced the value of all house property by over twenty per 
cent., partly on account of the taxation which it authorized, 
and partly on account of the fear that more was to come 
because Mr. Lloyd George said that what he had imposed 
was “only a beginning.” It will take house property many 
years to return the value it had on April 30th, 1909—if it 
ever does return. No increment duty can therefore be 
levied on profits for many years. Hence the production of the 
“ White Paper,” and hence the Chancellor’s stipulation that his 
promised Commission should not be allowed to report on “ the 
policy ” of the Finance Act, 1909-10.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dunkinty, Elgin, N.B. W. H. Pero. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
[To tux Epirog or tur “ Srectator."’] 

€1r,—That some more general military service should be given 
by the people for national defence than they do now may be 
admitted. How best to get it is another question. Lord 
Roberts has done and is doing a magnificent service to the 
country by his tireless efforts to rouse the people to the 
necessity that is upon them; but to call defence of the 
eountry by a small portion of its inhabitants “ national” is 
a misnomer, and it is unjust that the burden of defence 
should fall entirely on the patriotic few. It is futile to expect 
a purely voluntary service adequate to the needs of the 
nation. The outstanding vice of the day is unadulterated 
selfishness—the disinclination of the individual to shoulder 
duties and responsibilities, which he prefers to leave to the 
other man whenever he can. Thus with military service, as 
with other things, it is left to the few to try to do what should 
be the work of all. The question is how best to induce or 
compel all to do their obvious duty in joining in the defence 
of their country. Any plan that puts the burden of national 
defence on the comparative few—z.e., those of military age and 
fitness—would be in no sense national, and though it would 
provide the men it would not provide the funds for their 
equipment and training. But it would be quite possible 
to have a scheme that would be truly national in character, 
that would be in a measure voluntary, that would provide all 
the men required, and would at the same time give the money 
necessary. A scheme that would embrace all these points 
would be national in the fullest sense, and I venture to submit 
for the consideration of your readers the skeleton of one that 
would allow of arming, equipping, training, and maintaining 
a sufficient and efficient force for home defence with a reserve 
behind it almost without limit. 

The scheme demands the service of every adult—man or 
woman, native or foreign—resident in the country, either 
personally in connexion with the defensive force or by 
monetary contribution. There should be a “defence tax” 
on all incomes, either earned or unearned, but all who served 
or who had served in avy of the defensive forces of the 
country should be exempt. Thus those who were fit for 
military service would have the choice of serving or paying, 
and as aresult there would be tens of thousands who would 
rather serve than pay; and the rest, who wou!d rather pay 
than serve or were incapable of serving, would find the 
war chest. Quite apart from those who can bear arms, an 





immense body of men and women is required for work in 
connexion with the fighting part of the machine, and a great 
deal of that work could be done by men who, by reason of 
age or some infirmity, were unfitted for service in the field, 
thus freeing for active service an equal number of “fit” men, 
Again, women could serve in quite a number of ways. ‘he 
money raised by the tax should be handed over to the County 
Associations in proportion to what is required of them; the 
tax to be graduated, and to be heaviest on those of military 
age—say eighteen to thirty-five—and lightest on those over 
fifty or who are infirm. That a system of “serve or pay” would 
fill the ranks of the Territorial Forces I have not the least 
doubt, as money is a mighty argument with the lazy, the 
selfish, and the indifferent. And the plan has the advantage 
of being elastic, as according to the amount of the tax so 
would be the extent of the “ volunteering.” This is but the 
merest outline of what might be done, but I believe it to be 
one that admits of all details being readily filled in to make it 
a living and workable method of securing national defence by 
the united efforts of the whole nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, L. Upcorr Gitt. 

| We cannot agree that rich men of military age should be 
allowed to escape fulfilling a patriotic obligation. Every 
man, rich or poor, should serve as a duty and an honour, 
The proposal that men past military age or not “ passed” 
as sound by the doctor should pay a tax is, however, a 
helpful suggestion.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE VALUE OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
[To tus Epiror or tue “Srecrator.” ] 
S1r,—Is it not time that the recent criticism directed against 
the Territorials should be met in a practical manner? So far 
we have had various loose statements reflecting upon the 
energy, training, discipline, and general efficiency of the 
force. In reply we have heard vague generalities and an 
assurance that “ they are not so bad as all that.” The effect 
upon the mind of the public is that the force is more or less a 
sham, and not worth the money expended upon it. We spend 
upon the Territorials about one-tenth what is expended on 
practically a similar number of the Regular Army. Are a 
hundred Territorials worth ten Regulars? and is there no way 
of finding out? The supreme test of behaviour under an 
enemy’s fire being out of the question, can we not agree upon 
some method of demonstration in the field which would, 
approximately at any rate, afford some idea of the true 
value of the two forces, always bearing in mind that the 
bulk of our Regular Army has never been in action? 
Suppose we define the three principal qualities which go to 
make up an efficient soldier as (1) physical fitness; (2) the 
ability to shoot; (3) the prompt and efficient carrying out of 
orders in the field. Let the authorities arrange that from each 
brigade of infantry throughout the country a section, or, better 
still, half a company, of Territorials be pitted against a like 
number of Regular soldiers stationed nearest to their district. 
The choice may be either by ballot or selection, not exceeding 
four years’ service men in each case. Let them on the same 
day and under similar conditions exhibit their efficiency in 
the three features I have indicated in the following manner: 
(1) As a test of physical fitness let them march twenty to 
thirty miles in fighting kit. On arrival at their destination 
examine for condition. Immediately thereafter, to emphasize 
point (2) commence firing exercises, including stationary 
and moving targets, collective and independent firing, 
fire control, &c. Then, to test training and discipline, 
(3) put the detachments through the regulation tactics 
incidental to advancing under fire, special attention 
being given to taking cover and individual adaptability 
to the circumstances of the moment. Points to be awarded 
under each of the three heads. If a section, a non-com- 
missioned officer to command, who may be a Regular; if 
half a company, an officer to be in charge. Umpires from 
Territorial and Regular forces to be present under an umpire- 
in-chief of high standing. From the aggregate points we 
should at least arrive at some idea of the respective values 
of the troops engaged, and obtain information which ought 
to be of the greatest possible assistance to the War Office. 
If the aggregate is low, then something will have to be done. 
If itis fairly high, it will help to stem the flood of mostly 
uninformed criticism and cannot but be a source of gratifica« 
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tion to the Territorial Force and of comfort to the British 
public.—I am, Sir, &., R. I. Turner. 
1 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 





PORTUGUESE METHODS IN POLITICAL 
CONTROVERSY. 
[A Moxstevur Le Répactevr ©NX Cuev pu “ Srectator,” Loxpres.] 

Mons1£EUR,—Un de nos correspondants anglais nous envoie 
une coupure d’un article de votre journal relevant l’erreur 
commise dans la publication de la iettre de M. Gaisford, 
chargé d@’affaire de la Grande Bretagne a Lisbonne, a Sir 
Edward Grey au sujet du traitement des indigénes 4 St. 
Thomé et dans l’ile du Prince. 

Je m’empresse de vous informer que cette erreur s’est 
produite dans notre rédaction et que le texte & nous fourni 
par le Centro Colonial porte bien “It goes on to state,” et 
non pas “I wish to state that .. .” 

Cette substitution a été faite en toute bonne foi par un de 
nos correcteurs qui, induit en erreur par la forme incomplete 
de la citation, a cru & un lapsus calami. 

Quant & la question de savoir si le Centro Colonial a cherché 
i faire croire, en s’abstenant d’indiquer qu'il s’agissait d’un 
simple fragment, que l’appréciation rapportée émanait de 
M. Gaisford, et non de Il'autorité portugaise, ce n’est pas a 
nous qu’il appartient d’y répondre. Le Centro Colonial s’en 
expliquera. 

Nous ferons une rectification dans le prochain numéro du 
“Mouvement Pacifiste” et afin qu'il ne subsiste aucun mal- 
entendu de l’erreur commise par nous, nous publierons én 
extenso la lettre de M. Gaisford. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considération 
bien distinguée. 

Av nom du Bureau International de la Paix: 

Le Secrétaire Général, 

Berne, le 13 Février 1913. H. Gonay. 

[M. Golay’s explanation leaves nothing to be desired. The 
attempt of the corrector of the press to make sense of the 
passage shows that as it stood the words in no way suggested 
to the reader that it introduced a quotation from the Portu- 
guese.—EpD. Spectator. } 


[To tHe Epiror oy tHe “Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—As Mr. McHale has charged me with refraining from 
publishing in my book, “‘ Dawn in Darkest Africa,” a certain 
phrase from a Government despatch, may I trespass further 
on your space to point out that in the section to which 
Mr. McHale refers I was dealing only with what the slaves 
themselves said. Obviously, therefore, Mr. Hay’s comment 
was irrelevant. I do not feel called upon to deal with the 
offensive passages in Mr. McHale’s letter, beyond reminding 
him that mud-throwing is usually the occupation of persons 
incapable of taking part in reasonable controversy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun H. Harris. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
Tondon, S.W. 





THE POSITION OF TARIFF REFORM. 

[To rue Eprrorn or tux “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—Bewilderment best expresses the position of the Con- 
servative Party with regard to Tariff Reform. Without 
doubt most of the M.P.’s who signed a memorial for the 
dropping of the Food Taxes would have been equally pleased 
if the whole subject of Tariff Reform had been dropped 
altogether. While itis quite intelligible to protect town and 
country against the foreigner, it is bewildering in the extreme 
to have to advocate protecting town against country. Even 
in the towns many manufacturers are saying that they would 
prefer a Food Tax of two shillings on corn to unknown 
duties on unknown articles, as the effect of the former 
can more easily be calculated than the effects of the 
latter. The present position is an impossible one, and 
the farmers are up in arms. The Morning Post of to-day 
(10th) tries to insist that Food Taxes are not dropped but 
only postponed, but the Tory Party, having once got its head 
out of the noose, is not likely to put it in again. Mr. 
Chaplin’s letter in to-day’s Morning Post shows the absurdity 
of the present position most excellently. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain evidently feels it too, and day by day everyone 
is gradually coming to see that the keystone of the Tariff 





Reform arch has gone and the whole thing is tumbling to 
pieces. I heard the position put into rhyme (quite uncon- 
sciously) thus :— 
“Tariff Reform is reduced to a farce, 
Who will give it the coup de grace?” 

I fancy Mr. Chaplin's letter in to-day’s papers will materially 
assist.—I am, Sir, &c., BE. L. Oviver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 

[To tux Eprror or tne “Srecratonr.”’] 
Srr,—Fortunately the House of Lords has thrown out the 
Welsh Church Bill, so that the advocates of Concurrent 
Endowment have an opportunity of securing further con- 
sideration for their project, which has already received the 
support of the Unionists in the House of Commons. Speaking 
in the Upper House on Thursday, the Bishop of St. David’s 
said that, in his judgment, the way is open for constructive 
statesmanship to grasp the problem of Disestablishment in 
England and Wales on the lines of true national religion and 
of religious equality. I believe that bis lordship is quite right 
in his opinion that if they hada poll of the people of Wales 
there would not be a majority for the secularization of the 
endowments. The Archbishop of Canterbury was too optimistic 
when he said that Welsh opinion is shifting and may swing 
right round. The number of petitioners in Wales against the 
Bill confirms the opinion which I expressed long ago in the 
Spectator that the Church is entitled to a third of the ancient 
endowments, apart from all endowments acquired since 1662. 
—I am, Sir, &ec., JOHN Morcay. 

Morlais, Aberystwyth. 





THE ASSAULT ON THE CHILDREN AT 
CASTLEDAWSON. 
[To rue Epirorn or tux “ Spectator.” } 
S1r,—I have lately been to see with my own eyes the womem 
and children sufferers from the assault of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians at Castledawson. I took down the quiet, 
scared, surprised tales of twenty-five of the Sunday-schoo) 
excursion, so sad and without passion. These people are some 
of them still under doctors—shock in some cases, one with 
heart affected, one developed St. Vitus dance, several have 
nerves broken, fits, &c., two women, kicked in the stomach, 
seriously affected. <A dear little girl (four years) was found 
lying, hat bloody (not known how), unwounded ; many fainted, 
others are suffering from knocks and bruises. One of the 
fathers quietly showed me the scar of a cut two and a half 
inches long on his temple from a pike. I asked how they 
were all kicked so high on their bodies, and the reply was 
always “ knocked down first.” The minister's wife was at the 
rear, her husband in front with their band (boys). She had 
got his message “to keep well to their own side,” but thought 
nothing of it, just doing as she was asked, and, looking up to 
see who was coming, saw the rush of the armed men at the band 
and flag, and scattering women, girls, and children with blows 
and kicks and stones. One poor little fellow in panic tried to 
get over a barbed wire fence and was greatly hurt. A woman 
with the Hibernians spoke a word to quell them, and wao 
instantly kicked by them. The first batch of terrified ones 
ran to a near cottage, but these were Roman Catholics and 
turned them out! The crushing part is this: all these 
excursionists were friendly with their neighbours of a different 
belief. Not one has expressed regret, and many have since 
avoided them. One of the men told me he was a retired 
soldier, and had seen nothing so barbarous in four years in 
South Africa. He admitted “it was fighting for the flag he 
was.” He could not “thole” to see “them brutes” fly at the 
Union Jack. The facts were specially brought before the 
Viceroy and Chief Secretary, who have just now remitted the 
sentence of the judge and liberated the bullies at the request 
of Mr. Joseph Devlin, M.P.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary Everina SINCLAIR. 
Holy Hill, Strabane, Co. Tyrone. 





THE GREEKS AT JANINA. 
(To tae Epiron ov tHe “ Srectaton.’’] 
S1r,—As the protracted siege of the almost impregnable outer 





fortifications of Janina has drawn mucb attention to the 
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subject, the following details may serve to explain why the 
heroic efforts of the Greek army of Epirus have apparently 
accomplished so little during the last six weeks. The 
fortifications of Janina, extending over the semicircle of 
a radius of ten kilometres, have been constructed accord- 
ing tothe most approved principles of military engineering. 
They were finished only last September, after four years’ labour, 
at an outlay of £350,000. Bizani, the central position, lies 
exactly ten kilometres distant from the city of Janina, and con- 
sists of two elevations of five hundred and eight hundred metres 
respectively. The plain belowis marshy, while rows of barbed 
wire entanglements at intervals of fifty metres protect the 
slopes up to the fortifications. Behind these entanglements 
are ditches protecting against side attacks, and three rows of 
bomb-proof trenches where cavalry can be sheltered. At the 
angles are placed quick-firing guns, while above are the field 
gun batteries. Qn the side facing towards: Janina there is an 
automatic revolving field-gun of the latest pattern, and a 
strong searchlight which sweeps the horizon for miles around. 
The fortifications of Janina, as also those of Tchatalja, 
Adrianople, and Scutari, have been constructed on plans 
furnished by General von der Goltz Pasha and under the 
immediate supervision of higher officers of the German army. 
The nature of the region around Janina renders the siege 
excessively difficult. A successful frontal attack upon Bizani 
is next to impossible, while this position itself commands all 
the approaches and passes leading to Janina from the south, 
west, and east. A cordon drawn around the city on the north- 
west would perhaps have the desired result by cutting off the 
retreat of the garrison, while preventing further supplies of 
food.—I am, Sir, &e., 





LOWTHER’S WAR RELIEF FUND. 

[To tux Epitorn oF Tux “Srecrartor.”’ | 
S1r,—As Chairman of the London Committee of Lady 
Lowther’s War Relief Fund I would ask you to allow me to 
make an appeal through your columns to the generosity of 
your readers on behalf of the excellent work performed by 
Lady Lowther’s Committee at Constantinople and its neigh- 
bourhood. The fund was organized by Lady Lowther, wife of 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople, for the purpose of 
assisting non-combatants who are in distress in consequence 
of the war, without distinction of race or religion. Assistance 
is given to the families and dependents of soldiers who have 
gone to the front, and also, so far as the funds available will 
permit, to the refugees who are arriving at Constantinople 
and the neighbourhood in enormous numbers. There are 
already seventy thousand destitute refugees in Constantinople 
and the neighbourhood, whose sufferings have been augmented 
by outbreaks of cholera, small-pox, and measles. It is un- 
necessary to say more to show that the need of relief is urgent. 

It would occupy too much of your valuable space if I were 
to attempt to give a detailed account of the work of Lady 
Lowther’s Committee, but your readers may rest assured that 
it’ has been thoroughly well organized. It comprises both 
sides of the Bosporus, and is subdivided among twenty-five 
jocal committees directed by British men and women. These 
committees are now caring for thirteen thousand destitute 
persons, and have been able to send monetary assistance to 
such distant centres as Smyrna, Salonica, Broussa, and the 
Dardanelles. There is also a distribution fund at the 
Embassy, to which about a thousand poor people belong, and 
a central clothing fund which distributes thousands of bed 
coverings and garments. This work can only be carried on 
by a considerable expenditure of money, and it is in the hope 
that a sufficient sum may be forthcoming to enable the work 
to be continued, and even extended, that I venture to make 
this further appeal, while I fully recognize and appreciate the 
generous response which has been made to former appeals. 
May I add that subscriptions may be sent to this Fund at the 
National Bank of Turkey, 50 Cornhill, E.C., or to the Lord 
Mayor's Turco-Balkan Relief Fund at the Mansion House, 
with a request that they should be earmarked for “ Lady 
Lowther’s Fund” P—I am, Sir, &c., 

14 Chester Square, 8.W. 


LADY 


Frank C. LAscEetes, 





THE DEMOCRATS AND CANAL TOLLS. 


(To tae Epiron or tar “Srectator,'’) 
S1r,—May I be allowed to suggest that the Spectator labours 
under a misapprehension when it says that “the Democrats 








as a party are mostly in favour of exempting American coast- 
wise traffic from Canal tolls”? It is true that the Baltimore 
Convention adopted a plank endorsing such exemption. But 
political platforms in our country are not to be taken too 
seriously, and in this case it may be doubted if the delegates 
really understood what they were doing. The junior Senator 
from New York, Mr. O'Gorman, is credited with the author. 
ship of this declaration; and his attitude is extreme, as his 
reply to the fine speech of Senator Root urging the repeal 
of the free tolls clause showed. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that the real purpose of the clause, to grant a subsidy 
to a monopoly, was not generally appreciated at the time, 
Now the Democratic Party has always been a consistent 
enemy of subsidies, as repeated votes in Congress have shown. 
It is therefore bound to oppose the clause from considerations 
of domestic policy no less than of national honour. Only a 
day or two ago the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Inter-State and Foreign Commerce, a Democrat, said frankly 
that the clause must be repealed, and intimated that this was 
the opinion of the President-elect. There is every reason to 
suppose indeed that the new Administration will undo the 
error of its predecessor. You have doubtless noted that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s powerful influence is being directed in favour 
of repeal. Mr. Wilson will be no less sensitive to the claims 
of good faith with Great Britain and the world—I am 
Sir, &e., EDWARD FULLER. 
Providence, U.S.A.: January 27th. 





THE SUFFRAGE REFERENDUM. 
(To tus Eptror or tue “Srrctator.” } 
Sir,—May I be allowed a very brief criticism of Miss 
Brewster's letter in your issue of February 15th? On bebalf 
of her fellow suffragists she refuses to recognize the authority 
of any form of Referendum on the ground that men have no 
right to decide the question of Woman Suffrage. It is there- 
fore clear that Miss Brewster could not accept the vote for 
women under any Act of Parliament. Such Act would, from 
her point of view, be passed by men, and not even by “ mere 
men’ as such, but by “double distilled” men; males chosen 
by males to represent solely the male sex.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JLADYS Port. 

[We publish this letter as it is concerned with the side issue 
of the Referendum, but we maintain our determination not to 
open our correspondence columns to any general discussion of 
the Suffrage problem.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





A HOUSEMASTER’S LETTERS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “Sprecrator,’’} 

Srr,—I have read with much interest both your review of 
“ A Housemaster’s Letters” (February 8th) and the letter of 
“ Another Housemaster” (February 15th). I honestly believe 
that the origin of the difficulty, which is a serious one, is that 
the public school curriculum is too crowded, and that it does 
not pay sufficient heed to aptitude. Why should the average 
boy be compelled to specialize in classics, whether he has any 
literary and linguistic gift or not? The classics crowd the rest 
of his work into a corner, and the result is that he is always 
at a dreary stage of all his subjects, because he can never go 
ahead in any one of them. 

My old friend and colleague, Mr. Luxmoore, adds a 
“patter” verse to my little poem about Emathia, and 
indulges in a good-natured dig at my outcries about com- 
pulsory Greek. But I think his assumption to be wrong, that 
one cannot be a well-educated man without the classics. It 
would be all very well if boys did learn the classics, but they 
do not! We find at Cambridge, in Entrance Examinations, that 
it is almost impossible to get Greek and even Latin Unseen 
passages easy enough for classically educated average boys to 
make out at all; and I cannot see the virtue of an education 
in a language which Jeaves boys so helplessly ignorant of that 
language. Such a condition is indeed duaiia! These boys 
may have been taught a great deal, butthey have not learned 
much ! 

And then there is another melancholy fact, that part of the 
mischief lies in the intense conscientiousness of schoo!- 
masters. They do not spare themselves; indeed, I think 
that there is no profession of which the members work so 
hard. But they don’t see the wood for the trees; they are 
so bent upon grounding the boys thoroughly that they forget 
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that without enjoyment no one can make any progress at all; 
and enjoyment is the fact which is ruthlessly eliminated from 
secondary education. There must be some fun, some interest, 
some hope of getting at something amusing or delightful; 
and if a few of our conscientious schoolmasters could hear 
undergraduates talk, as I hear them talk, about their classical 
work, they could hardly avoid the suspicion that there is 
something wrong about a system, so carefully mapped out 
and so diligently administered, which yet leaves such a sense 
of absolute dreariness in the ingenuous mind. The reason 
why I desire with all my heart to get rid of compulsory Greek 
is because some relief from the pressure of subjects must be 
obtained, and because Greek isa hard special subject, which 
needs more time than can now be allowed to it if it is to be 
mastered and enjoyed. I do not merely want to knock out 
a hard eubject; I want to see more alternatives and higher 
standards, which can only be obtained by considering more 
sympathetically the aptitudes of boys.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. ArTHour ©. Benson. 

[We agree whole-heartedly with Mr. Benson in the matter 
of compulsory Greek. Hebrew contains the noblest poetic 
literature in the world, but we do not say that a man is not 
a well-educated man who cannot read Isaiah and Job in the 
original. Greek, or what is far more important, the Greek 
inspiration, will not die becauee we abandon the attempt— 
as Mr. Benson notes it is only an attempt—to beat a little 
Greek, chiefly grammar, into the heads of little boys. Homer, 
Plato, and Thucydides need no such buttresses of clay.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





[To rue Eprron or tas “Sprecraron.”) 
S1r,—I wonder whether many housemasters at English public 
schools will agree with the views of “ Another Housemaster ” 
as expressed in his letter in your issue of February lith. I 
know that I for one profoundly dissent. I have bad very 
many years’ experience, and I must confess that as one gets 
older and is more and more unable to take an active part in 
the games of the school one’s interest in the teaching part of 
the life gets greater, and shows itself not merely in one’s form- 
work, but also in one’s trying to interest boys in general 
reading and culture. It is in the latter way mainly that a 
housemaster can foster the intellectual side of things, becanse 
his teaching proper is concerned with his form, and it is 
possible that none of his house may be in hisform. As to the 
elever and active-minded boys being harder to manage than 
the athletic, I wonder if most housemasters agree to that ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. Bryans. 
Radley College, Abingdon. 





EXUBERANCE OF LANGUAGE, 
[To rum Epiton ov tae “Srecrator."’] 

Sir,—In reply to your comment on my letter headed “A 
Mild Remonstrance,” which appeared in your last issue, 
will you allow me to say that I withdraw the exuberant 
expression in the last sentence? I would wish to sub- 
stitute “One thing they (the public schools) scorn is 
anonymous attack.” I own that I have been irritated by the 
frequent attacks on public schoola which have appeared 
recently in several newspapers. These attacks—most of them 
unmerited—have been invariably anonymous. I apologize to 
your reviewer if by my words I have wounded his feelings; 
his statements are mild when compared with some of those I 
have come across. Cumulative pinpricks are apt to provoke 
mild (?) remonstrance. As to the words now withdrawn, they 
never were meant to be taken too seriously, witness the heading 
of the letter and allusion to “ my tail”; nevertheless, I regret 
that they were used.—I am, Sir, Xc., R. G. Durrant. 





A HOSTEL FOR GIRLS. 

[To tur Epiron or rar “Srecratoz.” } 
Sir,—At this time, when so much interest has been aroused 
in the housing of the working classes, and so many of the 
dangers to which girls are exposed have been brought to light, 
itis hoped that the following scheme may commend itself 
to your readers: A tenement house has been taken in 
Bermondsey with the idea of letting furnished and unfur- 
nished rooms to girls working in the factories in the 
neighbourhood, at a rent varying from 2s, to 48.a week. A 
housekeeper will be there to superintend and to: care for the 








girls if they are ill, but each lodger will be responsible for the 
cleaning of her own room, and for any cooking she may 
require, except the midday meal, which, if desired, will be 
cooked for her. On the gronnd floor there is to be a sitting- 
room, where the girls can receive their friends, Restrictions will 
be few, as the girls for whom it is intended are accustomed 
to independence, but they will, of course, have to be in at a 
reasonable hour at night. It is hoped that such a hostel may 
be a real home to the girle and prepare them for homes of 
their own in the future. Although, if suecessful, the scheme 
will be self-supporting, donations are urgently needed to meet 
the cost of alterations and furnishing. The house will 
accommodate from eighteen to twenty girls, and it is for this 
that we venture to appeal to all those who are interested in 
the welfare of factory girls. The object of the hostel has the 
very warm approval of the Bishop of the Diocese, and he 
earnestly hopes that the scheme may be well supported. 
Donations will be gratefully received by the honorary 
secretary, Miss Bates, 29 Hyde Park Square, W., who will 
gladly supply any further information. —We are, Sir, &c., 
Vierorra Buxton. 
ANKE MACNAGHTEN. 


Herry Lewis. 


Rector and Rural Dean 
of Bermondsey. 


THE SPRING IN WINTER. 
[To tus Eprron or tue “Sreeraton."’) 


Srr,—As an illustration of the extreme mildness of this 
winter, I send you herewith a list of wild flowers found in 
blossom by me on Friday, February 14th, in West Sussex :— 
Primrose, Box, Lesser celandine, 
Cowslip, Yew, Ensh vetch, 
Strawberry-leaved potentilla, Hrrtcher’s breem, Daffodil, 
Dog's mercury, Blackthorn, Dandelion, 
Sweet violet, Wild piom, Coltafoot, 
Dog violet, Golden euxifrage, Groundsel, 
White dead-nettle, Cackoo flower, Chickweed, 
Red dead-nettle, Hairy bitter-eress, Procumbent specdwel?, 
Yellow archangel, Wood spurge, Spurge laurel, 
Common bazel, Petty eparge, Wood anemone, 
Furze, Daisy, Early forget-me-not, 
Sallow, Rough ehervil, Lesser periwinkle. 
Osier willow, 


—I am, Sir, &e., Srerra J. UNDERHILL. 


NOTICE.—When “Corvesrondenes” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a yseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editer must nit neecssarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein capresecd or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the ecee of “Letters to tho 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imporlance to warrant 
publication, 
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I M. “HAMISH”: A SCOTCH TERRIER. 
Litt te lad, little lad, and who’s for an airing, 
Who's for the river and who's fora run; 
Four little pads to go fitfuily faring, 
Looking for tronble and calling it fan? 
Down in the sedges the water-rats revel, 
Up in the wood there are bunnies at play 
With a weather-eye wide for a Little Black Devil : 
3ut the Little Black Devil won't come to-day. 


To-day at the farm the ducks may slumber, 
T'o-day may the tabbies an anthem raise ; 
Rat and rabbit beyond all number 
To-day untroubled may go their ways: 
To-day is an end of the shepherd’s labour, 
No more will the sheep be hunted astray ; 
And the Irish terrier, foe and neighbonr, 
Says, “ What's old Hamish about to-day 


ao” 
. 


Ay, what indeed? In the nether spaces 
Will the soul of a Little Black Dog despair ? 
Will the Quiet Folk scare him with shadow-faces ? 
And how will he tackle the Strange Beasts there P 
Tail he!d high, I'll warrant, and bristling, 
Marching stoutly if sore afraid, 
Padding it steadily, softly whistling ;— 
That's how the Little Black Devil was made, 
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Then well-a-day for a “ cantie callant,” 
A heart of gold and a soul of glee,— 
Sportsman, gentleman, squire and gallant,— 
Teacher, maybe, of you and me. 
Spread the turf on him light and level, 
Grave him a headstone clear and true— 
“Here lies Hamish, the Little Black Devil, 
And half of the heart of his mistress too.” 
©. Hitton Brown. 








THE THEATRE. 


——~—— 


“THE PRETENDERS” AT THE HAYMARKET. 
Since the Elizabethan age the chronicle-play, in spite of being 
peculiarly English in its origin, has been almost entirely 
neglected by our serious dramatists, though it is true that 
poets such as Tennyson and Swinburne have attempted and 
failed to grapple with its difficulties. The whole trend of 
European drama has, indeed, been in the opposite direction. 
If we begin to inquire why this is so, we shall find ourselves 
discussing the history of the growth of the “ well-made” play, 
and of the demand for the observation of the “ unities.” This 
question in its turn involves the history of the structural 
development of the theatre. As a general rule dramatists 
write plays to be acted in existing theatres; and it is only 
a very exceptional Wagner who can get a theatre built to 
suit his plays. So, if we ask why no plays were written in 
the nineteenth century on the model of Henry IV., it will 
almost be a sufficient answer to say that no theatre existed 
then in which they could have been acted. The chronicle-play 
is from its very nature the antithesis of the Aristotelian 
play, for it demands a number of short, rapidly suc- 
ceeding scenes; and until quite recently almost the only 
theatre which had the physical means of meeting this demand 
was the popular playhouse of Tudor England. It remains to 
be seen whether the revival of the apron stage, with its 
possibilities of rapid changes of scene, may not lead to the 
revival of some kind of chronicle-play. 

The production of Ibsen’s Pretenders at the Haymarket 
Theatre will at least serve to remind us what an interesting 
thing a chronicle-play might be. It was written just fifty 
years ago, when Ibsen was thirty-five, and while he was 
still in many respects immature. The influence of 
Scribe was full upon him, and induced him to make 
every effort to lop the disordered limbs of the saga 
upon the Procrustean bed of the “unities.” In this he 
inevitably failed; the time of the action extends over twenty- 
two years, its place is altered eight times, and one of the 
principal characters dies in the middle of the third act. (It 
is interesting to notice, in connexion with what was said 
above as to the physical difficulties of presenting the 
chronicle-play in a nineteenth-century theatre, that even in 
the mitigated shape given to it by Ibsen it made more 
demands than the Haymarket Theatre could meet. The 
fifth act in the text is divided into three scenes; but the 
stage mechanism could only allow of two without an intoler- 
ably long interval. Accordingly part of the first scene was 
grafted on to the fourth act, and the play suffered considerably 
from the change.) But it would be absurd to suggest that 
The Pretenders is a chronicle-play in anything more than 
its externals. As we have said, these externals suggest 
that a goal modern cbhronicle-play might be written. 
Ibsen, however, was the last person to write one. His 
genius was essentially antagonistic to diffuseness, and its 
great endeavour was always to be packing thoughts up like 
sardines inatin. To be successfully diffuse is, on the other 
hand, the secret of writing a good chronicle-play. The 
Pretenders, in so far as it is a chronicle-play, is of no 
particular interest; its really wonderful features are those 
which it has in common with the dramatist’s later and more 
characteristie plays. The symbolism which clearly underlies 
the whole struggle between the two pretenders to the Crown 
of Norway is pure Ibsen; and so are the pretenders them- 
selves—the priggish, effivient, successful Hakon, and the 
speculative, un-self-confident, incompetent Skule. The scene 
in which the latter asks for advice and help from Jatgeir 
the Skald might have come almost bodily from one of the 
eo-called sovial dramas: “I must have some one by me,” 


says Skule, “who sinks his own will utterly in mine— 
who believes in me unflinchingly, who will cling close to me 
in good hap and ill, who lives only to shed light and warmth 
over my life, and must die if I fall.” “Buy yourself a dog, 
my lord,” is Jatgeir’s bitter retort. 

Unfortunately in the Haymarket production the moat 
Ibsenish aspect of the play tends to be lost. The Pretenders, 
to put it shortly, is there treated as if it were by Shakespeare, 
In the first place the text is rearranged and cut, partly in 
order to guarantee a really good “curtain” for each act~ 
actors always understand these things so much better than 
dramatists—and partly in order to save time. Time must be 
saved because, since the play is treated as Shakespeare, all the 
characters have to talk at the Shakespearean pace, which 
averages at perhaps a word every five seconds. The dith- 
culties of the actors are, it must be confessed, by no means 
diminished by the unfortunate diction (full of “Ay’s” and 
“twill be’s” and “mayhap’s”) chosen by Mr. Archer for his 
in many ways excellent translation. Finally, the mounting 
of the play is thoroughly in the grand style of realism and 
archaeological exactitude. We are informed that Mr. S. H. 
Sime, who designed the clothes and scenery, has made a speciul 
study of thirteenth-century Scandinavia. The layman is 
forced to admit that he is unable to distinguish the result 
from Wagnerian opera. How many times does be remember 
having seen Sieglinde give the exhausted Siegmund a draught 
of wine in the horn that Dagfinn the Peasant drinks out of 
to-day! How often has he seen Gunther dressed in the terra- 
cotta-coloured cloak (is it made of rep ?) in which Mr. Laurence 
Irving is arrayed! It is scarcely a fortnight since he witnessed 
at Covent Garden in the third act of Tristan the very image 
of the “ realistic” fight between the Birchlegs and the Wolf- 
skins! But such criticisms must not interfere with our 
gratitude for the spirited action of the management of the 
Haymarket in giving us the opportunity of seeing The 
Pretenders upon the stage. B. 








BOOKS. 


TENNYSON AND THE CRITICS.* 

Ir any proof is needed of the strength of Tennyson's hold 
upon popular imagination it is to be found in the eagerness 
with which publishers continue almost year by year to sweep 
into collected editions so much of his work as the periodical 
expiration of copyright throws into the public domain. 
Such editions are as a rule mere makeshifts, but in this 
instance the progress of time has enabled the Oxford Press 
to compile a volume which has, as it were, an essential form 
of its own, apart from the accident of chronology, for it is 
not unreasonable to see in the year 1870, with which the 
volume closes, a dividing line separating the maturity of the 
poet from his gradual declension. The volume is introduced by 
the President of Magdalen, one of Tennyson’s most devoted 
and scholarly admirers, and his note of genuine enthusiasm, 
so strikingly in contrast with the attitude of many modern 
critics, invites one to attempt a summary of the poet’s position 
in contemporary thought. It is not possible to deny that 
that position has of late been seriously assailed. The hosts 
of criticism, until lately subdued to a common domination, 
are now divided, and there is no denying that the younger 
generation is distinctly hostile. And this attitude represents 
a corresponding hostility among a considerable (and that not 
the least intelligent) section of the public. It is idle to ignore 
this antipathy, idle to pretend that it has not some real 
justification. Let us rather try to understand the rebels’ 
grievance, comforting ourselves with the reflection that, 
whatever its justice, our own allcyiance will not be seriously 
shaken. 

What, then, is the gravamen of the charge against 
Tennyson ? It is not surely any allegation of technical 
insufficiency. Indeed, one suspects that the recognition ot 
the poet’s commanding technical power adds not a little 
to the bitterness of the hostile feeling. It is rather as 
a “thinker” (vile phrase!) that Tennyson is attacked. The 
exact value of thought in poetry is a thorny problem. 
Fortunately we need not concern ourselves with it here. It is 








* Poems of Tennyson, 1830-1870. “ Oxford’ Edition. With an Introduction 





by T. Herbert Warren, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Illustrated. London: Henry 
Frowde. (4s. 6d. net. ] 
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sufficient for our present purpose to establish the single fact— 
that the intellectual content of Tennyson’s poetry has 
alienated a large body of critical opinion. To admit this is 
not to deny the poet intellectual power. Nothing is in fact 
more remarkable about Tennyson than his intellectual 
domination over his contemporaries, and one has only to 
read such poems as the “Lucretius” and “St. Simeon,” 
where the intellectual achievement is in the neutral sphere 
of psychology, to recognize the truth of their valuation. It 
is not therefore the want but the use of power that is 
impugned. And here impartial treatment becomes a little 
difficult. To the critic of Tennyson’s art his intellectual or 
ethical aim must be of secondary importance, but in our in- 
tensely ethical age the scale of true values is apt to be inverted, 
and an unbiassed definition of the attitude of the contending 
parties may not be easy to achieve. Beyond such a definition 
we need not go, for in the permanent scale of values the con- 
sideration of ethical or intellectual merit is of little im- 
portance. The pendulum of human thought swings to and 





fro, and who can tell how long or short a time will pass before | 
it brings us to a generation which will no longer think | 
patriotism narrow, tradition an incubus, and reticence a | 


cowardice ? 

The quality which is perhaps most admired by the school 
of critics with which we are now concerned is intellectual 
curiosity, that 

“ Principle of restlessness 
Which would be all, have, see, know, taste, feel, all.” 
In that quality Tennyson was, judged by modern standards, 


section of opinion rank highest. Science has revolutionized 
our conceptions of truth and duty, and we allow these con- 
ceptions to dominate our standards of art no less than our 
standards of morality. For the moment, the world of thought 
is too furiously engaged to listen to Tennyson. His poetic 
progeny are barren where those of Meredith and Browning 
seem to bear within them the seed of new growths of song. 
He seems the last of his line—a glorious line, perbaps, and a 
noble close, but still an end, a silent figure shut off from us 
by some impassable barrier. 

And this separation is not wholly due to the prejudice 
of altered standards. Something must be attributed to a 
weakness in the quality of Tennyson’s genius. Had not 
success tempted him to leave his Arcady all might have 
been well. We might have taken the rather petulant 
rhetoric of the earlier poems lightly as symptoms of the 
irritability of genius, and forgiven them as we forgive 
“The New Timon” and “Musty Fusty Christopher,” 
poems which breathe a spirit curiously akin to those less 
personal denunciations. Then the early philosophic poems, 
in spite of what one may call their static quality, are 
almost all the outcome of some genuine personal emotion, 
and the greatest of them, “In Memoriam,” with its exquisite 


| workmanship and wonderful closeness of intellectual texture, 


may rank among the finest philosophical poems in the 
langeage. It was when he began to feel himself the voice of 
the nation that the weakness showed itself. The earliest signs 


| of it are to be found in the “ Idylls of the King ”—at first the 


and taking into consideration his undoubted intellectual power 
and intellectual bent of mind, curiously deficient. In assert- | 


ing this we do not forget that he had in all probability a more 


of his age than any poet since Lucretius, that he was a | 


keen student of history and metaphysic and an untiring 
observer of natural phenomena. We are speaking rather of 
the use which he made of his varied knowledge. He lived 
through the dawn of the greatest scientific renaissance which 
the world has known, and with him to live was to study. But 
in the use which he made of his study he was essentially not 
of the renaissance but of the Alexandrians. His interest in 
observation was the interest of curiosity rather than that of 
discovery. Just as he used the fruits of his own unequalled 
powers of observation and research to adorn the structure of 
his marvellously accomplished verse, so he employed the 
new learning rather as an embellishment of the temple of an 
already established faith than as a quarry for the building 
of new palaces of thought. He accepted the dogma of 
evolution, but it remained to him a dogma, a simple aspira- 
tion. He would not let himself be launched by it on the 
flood of new ideas which it was setting in motion. He felt 
keenly the imperfections of contemporary social organization, 
yet did no more than rail at them. He would not fling 
himself into the conflict, and the excesses of those who fe!t 
the new influence most keenly excited in him disgust instead 
of sympathy. It is this detachment that makes the rhetoric of 
“Maud” and “ Locksley Hall” ring so hollow to many a modern 
reader whose chief motive power is a passionate desire to 
grapple and master the dragon of life. To him Tennyson 
stands, an outworn figure, at the close of a long and extinct 
development, with his face to the dead past and not to the 
living future. And, in truth, the mind of Tennyson, nurtured 
on the great things of the past, naturally ranged backwards, 
Far and leisured was the journeying which enabled him to 
master the principles of rhythm and modulation established 
by his great precursors and elaborate them to a pitch of 
perfection and variety which no other poct has ever equalled. A 
mind so engaged could not fail to live largely to itself. His pipe 
of slow and silver sound was not fitted to the trumpeting of 
creeds, nor strong to thunder in the van of war. Like Virgil, the 
master to whom he was most bound in sympathy and tutelage, 
he was capable of an exaltation which the austerity of his 
artistic ideal rarely allowed him to attain. With him as with 
his master it was the great and simple things of life which 
moved him to his rare sublimity. The subtlety and zeal of 
the intellectual explorer, the heat of the reformer, played but 
a secondary part in his scale of values, and inasmuch as a 
great artist must work with that which he finds most valuable, 
these things form but a small part of bis inspiration. But for 
the moment at least these are the things which to a large 


most triumphantly successful of all his works, now the most 
severely criticized. “Dandiacal flutings” Meredith called 
them, and “Dandiacal” they are in more than their adorn- 


|}ment. One cannot rend them without being aware of a 
exact and detailed knowledge of the scientific achievements | 


certain self-consciousness in their patriotism and their 
morality. The attempt to be “national” is too deliberate, 
and even the device of casting them in the poet’s favourite 
idyllic form could not save them. Only one, the “Passing,” 
achieves greatness, and that, of course, was based on 
a work of the writer’s youth. But the success of the “Idylls” 
led Tennyson on to attempt the re-creation of the historic 
drama, and here he was hardly more successful. In 


| spite of the amount of honest and well-directed labour 





which he put into the trilogy, in spite of the considerable 
power of characterization displayed in it, the plays remain 
purely intellectual achievements. The same self-consciousness 
shows itself here and there, and it is but rarely that the 
stream flows out into an interval of pure idyllic beauty that 
shows the master at his sweetest. The same faults beset the 
philosophical poems, which form so important a part of the 


| volumes of 1880, 1885, 1886, 1889, and 1892. Instead of 


that fire of zeal, which in a poet like Crashaw can reconcile 
the most antipathetie reader, there is a note of complacency 
as of one consciously performing a duty, and not even the 
abundance of Tennyson's technical skill can make them 
genuinely interesting. The volumes contain, of course, much 
that is wonderfully beautiful, but we need not enter into more 
detail than is essential to our argument—the demonstration 
of the weakness which has obtained so exaggerated an 
importance in the eyes of modern criticism. 

As far as the collection now before us goes, the flaw is only 
just beginning to show itself in the “ Idylls,” which form the 
closing section. For the rest, one cannot read the volume 
impartially without recognizing the marvellously high level of 
the great mass of work contained in its eight hundred and 
seventy pages. Surely no poet ever gave the world more of 
the pure silver of song. Has one any right toresent a falling- 
away after forty years of such wonderful production ? 

A word must be said as to the form of the volume, which 
contains several usefal features, including a bibliography 
showing the chronological order of the poems, and alist of the 
chief events in the poet’s life. More doubtful is the policy of 
including in an appendix a collection of the poems which 
Tennyson himself deliberately rejected from the collected 
edition of 1889. In some cases he was doubtless over- 
fastidious. No future collected edition should be without 
“The Hesperides,” the lines written on the sands at Mable- 
thorpe, and “I stood on a tower in the wet,” and it is 
interesting to have “ Timbuctoo” included. But many people 
will object to the resuscitation of “The New Timon,” 
“Christopher,” and ephemeral verses rescued from the 
press. 
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On the whole, however, it is well to have everything before 
one. A man who 1s not great enough to bear a full revelation 
is not worthy to be protected against it, and Tennyson comes 
through the ordeal triumphantly. It is harder to find an 
excuse for the very weak reproductions of the illustrations 
from the pre-Raphaelite edition of 1859 with which an other- 
wise excellent volume is defaced. 





THE NEW FREEDOM? 


In this book the future President of the United States reveals 
himself. It will be useful to students of politics here who 
could much more easily state the opinions of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Taft than those of Dr. Woodrow Wilson. It was 
commonly remarked in Britain during the Presidential cam- 
paign that there was very little difference between the policy 
of the Progressives and that of the Democrats, and not much 
more between that of the orthodox Republicans and the 
Democrats. This book will not remove the impression. All 
parties profess to be in favour of bridling the Trusts and 
reforming the Tariff, and Mr. Roosevelt undertakes a peculiar 
and individual tilt at the Republican “ machine.” We are 
not at all sure that he bas not already smashed it, At all 
events, the Presidential election found it out of working 
order. All that Dr. Wilson says in criticism of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s general aims is that while he professes to be 
muzzling the Trusts he has all along been working with their 
aid. Dr. Wilson’s charge is expressly not a charge of 
insincerity but of self-delusion. We scarcely know after 
carefully reading Dr. Wilson’s book whether he expects to 
find the Democrat machine something very different from 
and much more noble than the Republican machine, or 
whether he hopes drastically to transform it when he pulls 
the levers from White House. The spirit of his gospel is 
plain enough. He would end the sinister and unhappy 
murriage between business and politics. That is the burden 
of the book. 

According to its sub-title the book is “a call for the 
emancipation of the generous energies of a people.” The 
sentences with which we have introduced the subject will 
explain what it is that the American people are to be 
emancipated from. In his preface Dr. Wilson says that his 
book is simply the more vital portions of his campaign 
speeches edited by Mr. W. B. Hayle. “I have left the 
sentences,” he tells us, “in the form in which they were 
stenographically reported. I have not tried to alter the 
easy-going and often colloquial phraseology in which they 
were uttered from the platform.” There is repetition, of 
course—necessary for emphasis, and therefore by no means to 
be deprecated—but we think the English reader will be most 
pleasuntly astonished. For the “ easy-going” sentences turn 
out to be good, sound, bard-bitten English with a grateful 
use of metaphor. There is nothing from the first page to the 
last that a man of letters might not be content to have 
written, even though he had had leisure to co-ordinate his 
arguments and turn his phrases. We know then, for one 
thing, that the future President of the United States is a 
cultnred gentleman. His method of controversy is pre- 
eminently gentlemanlike; he is fair, and knows no personal 
bitterness. If we wanted to compare him with any one in 
our own politics we could name only Mr. Balfour, for Dr. 
Wilson is a political philosopher who relies solely on ideas. 
Yet his free use of anecdote makes him in at least one respect 
very different from Mr. Balfour. 

Dr. Wilson says that there is to-day a new United States. 
“ Nothing is done as it was done twenty years ago.” The life 
of the country does not centre upon governmental structure 
or the distribution of governmental powers, but upon the 
structure and operation of society itself, of which government 
is only the instrument. The community is at the mercy of a 
countless number of business corporations; these are the 
result of the intensive organization of capital and labour; 
and the corporations influence the whole course of govern- 
ment. From the point of view of the individual this is highly 
unsatisfactory, because a man never knows exactly with whom 
he is dealing. 

“There is a sense in which in our day the individual has been 
submerged. In most parts of our country, men work for them- 
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selves, not as partners in the old way in which they used to work, 
but as employees—in a higher or lower grade—of great corpora- 
tions. There was a time when corporations played a very minor 
part in our business affairs, but now they play the chief part, and 
most men are the servants of corporations. You know what 
happens when you are the servant of a corporation. You have in 
no instance access to the men who are really determining the 
policy of the corporation. If the corporation is doing the things 
that it ought not to do, you really have no voice in the matter 
and must obey the orders, and you have with deep mortification 
to co-operate in the doing of things which you know are against 
the public interest. . . . So what we have to discuss is, not 
wrongs which individuals intentionally do—I do not believe there 
are a great many of those—but the wrongs of the system. I want 
to record my protest against any discussion of this matter which 
would seem to indicate that there are bodies of our fellow-citizens 
who are trying to grind us down and do us injustice. There are 
some men of that sort. I don’t know how they sleep o’ nights, but 
there are men of that kind. Thank God they are not numerous, 
The truth is, we are all caught ina great economic system which 
is heartless. The modern corporation is not engaged in business 
as an individual. When we deal with it we deal with an im. 
personal element, a material piece of society.” 

One effect of the corporation system which may exert a wide 
influence on the national character is that while the majority 
of Americans share in the general prosperity, they do nothing 
to orginate it. They are nearly all cogs in the great wheels. 
Dr. Wilson believes that his countrymen are conscious of a 
great loss of political power in recent times. 

“TI live in one of the greatest states in the Union, which was 

at one time in slavery. Until two years ago we had witnessed 
with increasing concern the growth in New Jersey of a spirit of 
almost cynical despair. Men said,‘ We vote; we are offered the 
platform we want; we elect the men who stand on that platform, 
and we get absolutely nothing.’ Sv they began to ask, ‘ What is 
the use of voting? We know that the machines of both parties 
are subsidized by the same persons, and therefore it is useless to 
turn in either direction.’ ” 
The United States of to-day is in short—we are throughout 
summarizing Dr. Wilson’s argument—“ run” by guardians 
whom the American people did not appoint and do not want, 
but do not know how to get rid of. Yet “freemen need no 
guardians,” and it is essential to bring about a great liberation 
and a great reconstruction. 

What does Dr. Wilson suggest as a remedy? We must 
confess that there is a considerable vagueness together with the 
great charm of his exegesis. Again and again we find our- 
selves saying, “The people elect their representatives. If 
they do not approve of their representatives why do they not 
elect others? How can they hope to save themselves if they 
do not deserved to be saved?” The question seems almost 
too simple to be of any value, yet it is really pertinent. 
Dr. Wilson gives a strong support to a proposal that 
the schoolhouses all over the country should be used 
for public debates by adults who would thus thresh oub 
questions for themselves and make it known that they 
are watchful and jealous participators in the system of 
government. Let us suppose that a sort of Hardwicke 
Society for debates were established in every township in 
America, and ask ourselves what would happen. We cannot 
predict the result with certainty, but we know—if the analogy 
be of any service—what would happen in Britain: the mass 
of people would be led by glib and industrious speakers, who 
would stand for the existing political tendencies (except when 
they were Socialists); and an army of such workers and 
speakers would be simply the agents of the great parties, 
The great parties would merely work the constituencies 
through the debating societies. Nothing would be changed. 
The main problems for the American nation to consider are 
the Tariff, the currency, and the conservation of natural 
resources. Dr. Wilson frankly says that the Democrats 
cannot introduce Free Trade, and do not propose to do so. 

“There cannot be free trade in the United States as long as the 
established fiscal policy of the Federal governmeut is maintained. 
The Federal government has chosen throughout all the genera- 
tions that have preceded us to maintain itself chiefly on indirect 
instead of direct taxation. I dare say we shall never see a time 
when it can alter that policy in any substantial degree ; and there 
is no Democrat of thoughtfulness that I have met who contem- 
plates a programme of free trade. But what we intend to do, 
what the House of Representatives has been attempting to do, 
and will attempt to do again, and succeed in doing, is to weed 
this garden that we have been cultivating. Because, if we have 
been laying at the roots of our industrial enterprises this fertiliza- 
tion of protection, if we have been stimulating it by this policy, 
we have found that the stimulation was not equal in respect of 





all the growths in the garden, and that there are some growths, 
which every man can distinguish with the naked eye, which have 
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so overtopped the rest, which have so thrown the rest into 
destroying shadow, that it is impossible for the industries of the 
United States as a whole to prosper under their blighting shade. 
In other words, we have found out that this that professes to be a 
process of protection has become a process of favouritism, and 
that the favourites of this policy have flourished at the expense 
of all the rest. And now we wre going into this garden to weed it.” 
For the rest he advocates in politics publicity, publicity, and 
again publicity. Congress legislates too much by secret com- 
mittee. He is in favour of the “recall” of politicians, but 
not in favour of the “recall” of judges. Finully, he is a 
very stout friend—and here we come to what we think is 
mnch the most definite and practical thing in the book—of the 
Referendum. The Referendum would bring the power back 
to the people. It gives the people an absolnte veto on legisla- 
tion which they do not like. 





SOME BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS.* 


PHOTOGRAPHY has revolutionized the illustration of books, 
and nowhere is this more marked than in the numerous 
natural history works which are now published. We may 
begin with Wild Life and the Camera, by Mr. A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore. This is a well written and well illustrated American 
book which describes wild life in California, Newfoundland, 
and the southern and eastern United States. About equal 
portions are devoted to the author’s personal experiences in 
“gs ooting” animals with the camera, to the pleasures of 
camping in the wilds, and to observations on the babits of 
As a naturalist- 
photographer Mr. Dugmore is in the first rank He is also 
an angler, and there are chapters on salmon and trout fishing 
written with enthusiasm. The rainbow trout he persistently 
misealls S. irédens instead of 8. irideus. The fishing at Santa 
Catalina Island has recently been much more fully described 
by Mr. Holder. There i's a remarkable series of extremely 
good photographs of wild caribou which were only got after 
six years of waiting for an opportunity. There are also pretty 
ones of an old chicadee and a chipping sparrow feeding her 
nestlings on the author’s hand. How these were obtained is 
told in the most interesting chapters of the book. The photo- 
graphs of caribou are really worthy of note. 

We pass across the Atlantic to Scotland and to the work of 
a well-known Scottish naturalist-photographer. The chief 
fault of Mr. Seton Gordon’s book is that it is too long; were 
the repetitions cut out, the disconnected natura! history notes 
at the end incorporated in the text, and the whole boiled down 
and put into shape, The Charm of the Hills would make a very 
pleasant volume. The author is a good field naturalist, who 
is intimately acquainted with the upper Deeside and the noble 
block of the Cairngorms. His observations are careful and 
minute; and especially on the habits of golden eagles, 
ptarmigan, and snow buntings he has much of interest to 
tell. Had he written forty years ago his book would have 
rivalled St. John’s classic on the Highlands. Writing at the 
present day, ina plain and matter-of-fact style, he must rely 
for success partly on a wonderful series of photographs. The 
mountain scenery and snowfields are magnificently depicted. 
The photographs of birds, particularly the young eagles 
and kestrels, are as good as any that have been published, 
and we do not remember ever to have seen any at all 
of the newly fledged snow bunting in its British nesting 
In the text, however, the use of the editorial We 
throughout (except on a few occasions when the author forgets) 
detracts slightly from the charm of the personal note which 
runs through most of the chapters. The reader will also find 
some chapters frankly dull, with mere bald descriptions of 
mountain topography, unless, perchance, he wants to know 
whether on a certain day Ben Mhaimgarbhchoire, in the far 
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distance, was or was not mist-capped. When journalistic 
articles are not carefully revised repetitions are frequent. So 
here we read on p. 111, with reference to eagles, “I have 
seen them on January 27th carrying large branches to the 
eyrio, and by the middle of March the hen is usually 
brooding,” and on p. 116, “As early as January 27th I 
have seen an eagle carrying a large branch to her eyrie, 
and the latter is ready for eggs by the third week in 
March”; on p. 113, “Of a clutch, one egg is normally 
much more richly coloured than the other, and this egy is 
said to contain the male bird,” and on p. 117, “It has been 
stated that the more conspicuously marked egg contains 
the male bird.” There are, however, many interesting facts 
recorded, as for instance that the nest of a kite which has not 
been occupied for over forty years still stands in a Scots fir. 
As a photographer Mr. Seton Gordon ranks high in the 
first class. 

The next book deals exclusively with birds, and will please 
the ornithologist greatly. This study of the five species of 
tern which nest in these islands is a delightful addition to 
the series which Messrs. Witherby and Co. are publishing. 
The Home-Life of the Terns, by Mr. W. Bickerton, is a charming 
book, well written, and illustrated with a series of thirty 
plates which are as good photographs as can be seen any- 
where. Mr. Bickerton has the happy power of selecting just 
the right phrase to describe the action and attitude of a bird. 
Most of his observations were made at Ravenglass, where 
common, Sandwich, and lesser terns breed. The delights of 
that wonderful stretch of sandhills are vividly recalled to the 
present writer by Mr. Bickerton’s description. There is much 
in what he says that is of interest to the serious student of 
ornithology, and several facts, if we mistake not, that have 
not been observed or recorded before. The breeding haunt of 
the arctic tern and the roseate tern, one of the rarest of our 
birds, is wisely concealed. Of roseate terns he found eight 
nests, and none had more than one egg. The keeper at Raven- 
glass marks and disfigures each egg of the rarer terns with a 
violet indelible pencil. This protection against the depreda- 
tions of collectors and their agents might well be adopted 
elsewhere. 

Photographs are a feature, though not the main feature, of 
this fairly lengthy volume on snakes. Mr. F. W. Fitzsimons’s 
book on The Snakes of South Africa is exceedingly interesting 
despite many faults of form. The author is the director of 
the Port Elizabeth Museum, and he has for many years con- 
ducted experiments with snake poisons and studied the 
treatment of snake-bite. His book is profusely illustrated 
with figures from different sources familiar to students of 
zoology, and with a series of original photographs showing 
methods of catching, holding, and feeding poisonous snakes 
and of collecting their venom. These are unique and of a nature 
to make a reader who hates snakes shudder with horror. The 
faults of form are bad arrangement, much repetition, an un- 
wieldy addendum which should have been incorporated in the 
text, and wearisome cross-headings. The same figure, from the 
British Museum Guide, is unwittingly reproduced on p. 78 
and p. 520. But the reader who is interested and who will 
quarry for himself in this mass of material will collect 
much original information and find many popular beliefs 
about snakes discredited by a man of science. The poison 
glands of snakes are homologous with salivary glands. The 
nature of the poison varies in different groups of snakes. 
Mr. Fitzsimons has no faith in any of the native or popular 
quack remedies, The supposed cures may be due to the fact 
that the snake was not poisonous or to the venom not having 
been injected. Permanganate of potash and a serum from horses 
that have been rendered immune have the sanction of medical 
The systematic part of the book is based 
on the work of Dr. Boulenger. Although called a new edition 
the volume is really a new book. Comparatively little in the 
way of semi-popular zoology has been written about poisonous 
snakes, and Mr. Fitzsimons’s book is based on sound 
knowledge. 

The next book on our list despises the 
attractions of the camera, and rests its chances of success 
on a good know!ed:e of animals’ habits and a forcible 
literary style. These seven vivid animal stories which Mr. FP. 
St. Mars has called People of the Wild are extremely good. 
The tales of the wolverine on a grouse moor and of the 
bob-cat wrecked on the Scottish eoast bear a faint reseme 
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blance to similar themes in the author's earlier book. Of 
the seven we like best the adventures of the kite. The scene 
is laid in 1809. They are mostly murderous tales written in a 
slashing, dashing, slamming, damning style. But it is 
effective, and the slanginess is fairly well restrained. There 
is nothing like it for this sort of tale when it succeeds. Mr. 
St. Mars out-Kiplings Mr. Kipling in his most nervous and 
elastic mood. We think Mr. St. Mars rather exaggerates the 
swiftness and activity of the goshawk, and the female red deer 
is known as a hind and not a doe. The young red deer 
is ulso known not as a fawn, but as a calf. These trifles are 
very shocking to sensitive ears. 

The four remaining books on our list are for the young. 
It is the duty of every parent who takes his children to the 
seaside to supply them not only with spades, nets, and buckets, 
but with some book which will tell them about the animals 
and plants they collect. There are many books on the com- 
mon objects of the shore; but Mr. F. Martin Duncan's 
new volume bas great merits. The Seashore is one of the 
best books for boys and girls that we know of. It is 
illustrated with a great number of excellent photographs. 
There is an index, and from hydrozoa to fishes upwards 
a great number of common marine animals are described. 
The text is clear and accurate, and sensible too, if we omit 
a few references to ‘Dame Nature” and “ Father Neptune's 
Kingdom,” which no popular writer seems able to avoid. 
Too many children are satisfied when they have merely 
identified and named their treasures. Mr. Duncan’s book 
tells something about the life-history and the structure of 
the animals. There are good bits of advice on collecting, 
and some pages on managing a marine aquarium which give 
sound suggestions against overcrowding. 

The Rev. 8. N. Sedgwick is an imaginative writer who has 
published several successful books for children, in which 
natural history is combined with fiction. His latest is 
Nature’s Nursery Tales, in which we meet again Maurice, 
the little boy who can make himself small. Mr. Sedgwick’s 
humour is more exuberant and his language more facetious 
than ever. This is, however, a book for children, who will be 
more amused by Professor Topanbottom, the Uncle, Coppernob, 
and Dabcheena than their elders. The present writer frankly 
confesses that he is too old to enjoy seeing in print “skientific,” 
“ worsen-cver,” or “a nofficer.” A pantomime, in a drop of 
water, where cyclops figures as clown, a water-flea as pantaloon, 
and paramoecium as a string of sausages does not appeal to 
him; and though he can enjoy the story of Bluebeard he 
prefers it apart from the natural history of spiders. There 
are a number of small but good amateur photographs in the 
volume, and those who relished In Nature’s Nursery will find 
this fantastic collection of tales to their taste. Mrs. K., who 
keeps the aquarium shop, is capitally described. 

Animals Around Us, by Martin Merrythought, will also 
amuse children who care for rhymes about animals, which 
most of them do. The publisher’s “ puff,” which accompanies 
the volume, for the kind assistance of reviewers, tells us that 
“this book gives very pleasant little descriptions (in amusing 
verses) of a very large variety of the animals of Great Britain.” 
Having read the doggerel about our British mammals, we 
can certainly say it is amusing, and Miss Edith B. Holden’s 
drawings are fairly happy and sufficiently accurate for children. 
Some are indeed exceptionally well drawn and lifelike. Mr. 
Merrythought apologises: “ Too well I know it, I’m not what 
one would call a poet.” 

Lastly, we may recommend as suitable for rather older 
children The Book of Baby Birds, with illustrations by 
E. J. Detmold. It is a book of sumptuous appearance, but 
not expensive. The plates are very cleverly drawn, but 
sometimes rather pale in colouring. The text supplied by 
Miss Florence E. Dugdale is well written, sensible, and 
perfectly adapted to tell what should be known about the 
birds. 





THE CUMBERLAND LETTERS, 1771-1784.* 


Miss Buack has won the gratitude and respect of many 
readers by her previous volume, The Linleys of Bath, in 
which she gave an interesting account of a handsome and 
charming family. In her present volume she continues her 
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labours among the documents of the eighteenth century, 
Over that century it is impossible to linger without profit 
and delight. We must warn our readers, however, that there 
is nothing striking or remarkable in the present volume. 
No stirring events are described. No great actor appears 
on the scene. Perhaps the book is more valuable and attrac. 
tive in some ways because it presents the quiet lives of 
some ordinary people. It enables us to realize the average 
thoughts and habits of an age that we may know too 
exclusively through unusual characters and extraordinary 
events. We have found no errors in Miss Black’s volume; 
but, as she leads us to hope for a continuation, we would give 
her a friendly warning. She is too much inclined to explain 
the obvious, and to assume that her readers have neither 
knowledge nor intelligence. Otherwise we have nothing bat 
praise for her editing; and we must include the publisher 
in our grateful recognition, because he has clothed these 
eighteenth-century memories in a seemly and congruous form, 
which adds very much to our pleasure in making the acquaint. 
ance of Kichard and George Cumberland. 

The Cumberland family is known to everyone who is 
familiar with the eighteenth century, chiefly through Richard 
Cumberland, the playwright, whose handsome figure js 
reproduced in this volume from Romney's painting in the 
National Portrait Gallery. The younger branch of the 
family succeeded well in the Church. Richard Cumberland 
(1631-1718) was Bishop of Peterborough. One of his 
daughters married a Bishop of Lincoln, and a son was 
Archdeacon of Northampton. A son of the Archdeacon 
was Bishop of Clonfert and Kilmore, and married a 
daughter of Bentley. Their son was the playwright 
who, through his uncle, Richard Bentley the younger, 
was brought into connexion with Horace Walpole. The 
Strawberry Hill edition of Lucan is dedicated by Richard 
Cumberland to Lord Halifax; and Walpole has to protest 
(vol. xi. pp. 117-119, ed. Toynbee) against his claim upon all 
the expense and labour of the quarto volume. Of Cumberland’s 
talent and character Walpole had a low opinion. “Cuan I be 
diverted,” he asks, “with Mr. Cumberland’s comedies?” 
(ix. 128). “Mr. Cumberland has given the town a masque, 
called Calypso, which is a prodigy of dullness” (x. 394). 
He accuses him of plagiarism— Mr. Cumberland “ steals from 
himself” (xiv. 115)—and of rudeness. “ Cumberland, of all 
men living, is the worst judge [of wit], who told me it is a pity 
Gray's letters were printed, as they disgraced him ” (xi. 118). 
And so we may leave him, adding only that the public of 
those days agreed on the whole with Walpole’s estimate of 
Cumberland’s plays, and that we think Miss Black has not 
illustrated the most important personage in her volume as 
clearly as her readers might desire. 

Richard and George Cumberland, distant cousins of the 
playwright, were descended from an elder brother of the 
Bishop of Peterborough. He is described as a drysalter; 
and this branch, by profession or marriage, was connected 
with the sea and shipping. The father of the two boys 
died young, and their mother was left poor. The elder, 
Richard, through family help and scholarships, went to 
Cambridge, and in due time became a clergyman. His 
account of the University life is most interesting, and the 
letters containing it would of themselves justify the publica- 
tion of this volume. He was at Magdalene, “ one of the least, 
if not the worst,” colleges in the place. The delightful 
Pepysian Library evidently did not strike him as one of the 
most charming buildings in a University that is rich in 
exquisite and scattered fragments. Magdalene consisted, in 
Richard Cumberland’s time, of a Master, five resident Fellows, 
two Fellow Commoners, eleven Pensioners, and one Sizer 
(sic). There were, in addition, six bedmakers, a cook, a 
butler, a barber, and a porter. In 1773 there were no 
freshmen. The life was more comfortable and _ sociable, 
perhaps, than is usually supposed. The bedmaker arrives 
at seven, lights the fire, pnts on the kettle, and tidies the 
room. Chapel was at half-past seven, and breakfast at eight. 
“We send to the butler for whatever we choose.” Lectures 
began at nine and went on till about noon. ‘ Between that 
and dinner we usually spend in dressing.” “The dinner-bell 
rings at one o'clock”; and the whole college, except the 
Master, eat in Hall, at fourseparate tables, according to rank ; 
Fellows and Fellow Commoners at one, Pensioners at another, 
Gradvates at a third, “and a fourth for the Sizer.” After 
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erace the Fellows “retire to a private room to drink wine.” 
“ We seldom stay longer in the Hall than two o’clock, when it 
js customary to invite one another to drink wine in our rooms.” 
“The afternoon is at our disposal.” “ At four o'clock the 
bedmaker comes to know if we drink tea at home, and what 
we choose to eat; we generally form parties for tea either 
among ourselves or from other colleges.” Apparently there 
avas not much exercise or collegiate athletics; but Richard 
Cumberland walked a good deal, and was an enthusiastic 
horseman. Communication with London was by riding, and 
parcels went by carrier. It was hardly possible to buy any- 
thing in Cambridge, and the commonest necessaries appear to 
have come from London. There must have been a certain 
amount of boating, for Cumberland complains of a stiff hand 
from rowing, and adds, “ You know I always lov’d an our.” 
He describes how “w severe Procter” was “scraped” while 
preaching in Great St. Mary’s. Apparently the process 
was effected by noises with the feet and other disturbances. 

After keeping his terms, Richari Cumberland was ordained, 
became a curate and private tutor, and was presented to the 
living of Driffield, in Gloucestershire. Most interesting, again, 
is the account of his settling in, of his arrangement with 
the farmers about tithe, and of a strange quarrel with his 
patron. He lived in fine country, near Cirencester, among the 
Uotswolds. Some journeys are described, which tell us a great 
deal about inns, winter roads, and prices. In Westmorland, 
a friend of Richard Cumberland reports that three men and 
their horses were charged 3s. 6d. for “veal pie, ham, hung 
beef, peas, gooseberry tart, bread, cheese, butter, ale, and 
pint of port, and hay.” Less meat for the riders and some 
oats for the horses would undoubtedly have been more salutary, 
We leave Richard Cumberland in his vicarage, still unmarried, 
As he lived to a good old age, we hope to continue the 
acquaintance. 

George, the younger brother, is far more attractive. He was 
a youth of much talent and many tastes. He earned his 
living as a clerk in the Exchange Assurance Company, where 
he did well, though he chafed at the monotonous work, when 
he wished to give himself to literature and drawing. He was 
not very well used by his employers; but he was exceedingly 
popular with his friends, and he deserved it for his unremit- 
ting kindness and his unfailing charm of manner. From his 
letters we hear a great deal about London, and occasionally 
about the seaside. He describes the Gordon riots with 
deserved severity, and Richard is able to tell us about the 
foundering of the ‘Royal George,’ which he actually saw and 
from which he barely escuped. The two Cumberlands were most 
affectionate brothers, and good sons to a very tiresome and 
difficult mother. George was released from his office by a 
welcome legacy, and we part from him as he sets out for Rome 
to devote himself to the artistic life for which he had always 
longed. It is impossible to read this book without acquiring 
a very kindly feeling towards the two brothers, especially the 
younger one, and we hope the interest which they have raised 
will be satisfied by Miss Black’s further labours. Our expecta- 
tions are the more keen because we hope to be taken by her to 
the enehanting and comfortable Rome of Piranesi and Pius 
the Sixth, that munificent and considerate builder who smiles 
and undulates in marble beneath St. Peter’s dome. 





MR. BELLOC AND THE NEW SLAVERY.* 
Mr. Buaiioc is many things, but he is above all a brilliant 
pamphleteer. Weare glad that the pamphlet is coming into 
vogue again, for it gave scope to the tulents of writers for 
whom a magazine article is too short and a treatise too long. 
His thesis is simple: Our modern civilization was based upon 
the elevation of the position of the worker from status to 
contract; nowadays it is slipping back to status again. In 
ancient days there was slavery, which Christianity slowly 
broke down, raising the agricultural slave first to the Christian 
serf and then to the Christian peasant. In the Middle Ages, 
consequently, we had the Distributive State, based upon a 
highly subdivided ownership of the means of production. 
This State broke down for many reasons, one of which was 
the Reformation and the appropriation by an oligarchy of 
the Church lands. Now we have the Capitalist State, under 
which the means of production sre owned by a few. 
But this kind of State must obviously be in unstable 
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equilibrium, so men are constantly searching about for a 
remedy. One is the ideal Collectivist State, in which means 
of production are communally owned and administered; 
another is the Distributive State of the Middle Ages, where 
everybody owned a little; a third is the Servile State, “in 
which those who do not own the means of production shall 
be legally compelled to work for those who do, and shall 
receive in exchange a security of livelihood.” Mr. Belloe 
would no doubt favour the second; but he refrains from 
pronouncing a judgment of taste, merely pointing out tbat 
in the long run the first and the third merge in the same end. 
The Servile State, he argues, has begun. Witness the 
Employers Liability Acts, the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Insurance Act, et hoe genus omne. As in all Mr. Belloc'’s 
dialectical work, there is a good deal of freakishness, mingled 
with much acute common sense. He is like a eheerful bull 
plunging about in the faddists’ toy-shop, and, while smashing 
much rubbish, not sparing one or two valuable pieces of 
property. We distrust his large historic generalizations, and he 
has so many windmills to tilt against that he often leaves the 
main track of argument. But the merits of the little book 
fur exceed its faults. It is a brilliant and thought-provoking 
picture of modern society, a searching criticism of certain 
fashionable dogmas, and an exaltation of views which, whatever 
their defects, are at any rate based upon human nature and 
solid human experience. 





ARTEMUS WARD.* 
Tue popularity of Artemus Ward (or rather Charles F, 
Browne) bas of late years suffered an undeserved eclipse, and 
Mr. Johnson has done extremely well in making this selection 
from his sketches and securing Mr. Howells to play sponsor 
with a sympathetic introduction. In truth, Artemus is and 
must remain an irresistible humorist. The dialect in which 
all his best work is written is as obsolete as the dodo; the 
events on which his sketches often form a running com- 
mentary are most of them forgotten; yet his book remains 
almost as brilliantly alive as on the day on which it was written. 
Without Artemus Mr. Dunne would never have created “ Mr. 
Dooley,” and a comparison of master and pupil may prove 
instructive. Mr. Dooley is much more subtle than Artemus. 
His critical acumen would ensure him a place in the political 
department of any newspaper. And he is a more subtly 
constructed personality. Artemus could never have lived. 
He is nothing but a voice. His criticism is of elemental 
breadth; his adventures are always on the extreme verge 
of farce. His spelling and his dialect are extravagant 
und grotesque where Mr. Dooley’s are subtle and full of 
character. Yet, if Mr. Dunne makes us laugh more often, the 
laughter which Browne arouses is infinitely the louder. For 
the freedom, for the self-surrender of that laugh one can 
forgive him anything. The world has not known many 
writers who could make her laugh out loud, and when she finds 
that golden gift she can ill afford to criticize. And, indeed, 
the humour of Artemus defies analysis. Why do we laugh 
when he quotes :— 
“2 soles with but a single thawt 
2 harts which beet as 1,” 

or when he talks of “ whirling in the messy darnce,” or asks 
rhetorically “shall we sell our birtbrite fora mess of potash #” 
We feel half ashamed of laughing, but still we laugh, and, when 
we read again, still read with laughter. Sometimes we have 
better excuse. “A solum female, lookin sumwhat like a last 
year’s bean pole stuck into w long meal bag, cum and axed me 
was I athurst and did I hunger? To which I urbanely 
answered ‘a few.’” Or take this dialogue with Brigham 
Young. ‘‘ Sir,’ sed he, turnin as red as a biled beet, ‘don't you 
know that the rules of our church is that I, the profit, may bev 
as menny wives as I wants ?’— Jes so,’ 1 sed, ‘you ure old 
pie, ain't you ?’— Them as is sealed to me—that is to say to 
be mine when I wants um—air at present my sperretooul 
wives,’ sed Mister Yung. ‘Long may thay wave!’ sez I, 
seein I shood git into a scrape ef I didn’t look out.” One feels 
here that there is something that more deserves laughter, 
something beyond the verbal grimace which has tickled us so 
unreasonably and unmercifully before. But what is it? There 
is no chemistry of the mind that can dispart its elements, 





* Artemus Ward's Best Stories, Edited by Clifton Johnson. With an Intro- 
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And that is why Artemus is, and must remain, one of the 
great humorists of the world. 





MARIE-ANTOINETTE, DAUPHINE.* 

Lapy YouNGHusBAND's book on Marie-Antoinette bas real 
merit, and will probably be read with enjoyment by a large 
public; yet itis rather difficult to say in what its undeniable 
attraction consists. It is very long, very full of often unneces- 
sary detail; the author has exercised little of that choice 
which, as has been so truly said, “ makes the artist.” And in 
spite of all the stories, all the descriptions, letters, quotations, 
she hardly succeeds in painting a clear and lifelike portrait 
of the Dauphine. The writing, too, is a little involved, and 
the translations from the letters of Maria Theresa, Mercy- 
Argentean, and Marie-Antoinette herself are not always 
entirely successful. 

And yet, with these defects, the book has the indefinable 
quality of charm, perhaps to be best explained by the spirit 
in which it is written. This is far from being a specimen of 
book-making on a given subject, of the kind so fashionable 
in the present day. It is—or appears to us to be—the work 
of a cultivated amateur whose knowledge of the more technical 
side of authorship is not quite equal either to her naturally 
excellent taste or to the sincere enthusiasm with which her 
subject has inspired her. In this enthusiasm lies the secret 
of the book’s attractiveness. Lady Younghusband takes a 
reader into her confidence from the outset, describing how her 
love for history, especially French history, dates from her 
earliest years, “ At an age when the literary aspirations are 
chiefly restricted to Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass, I pored over the closely printed pages of 
Mercy-Argenteau’s reports to the Empress....” Later on 
she claims—and we have no doubt that the claim is justified— 
that few persons have studied Marie-Antoinette’s own letters 
more closely than she has done. And it is perfectly evident 
that she understands both Maria Theresa and her daughter 
very thoroughly, not to mention the other personages of ber 
drama. It is no want of understanding on her part that 
makes the presentment of them all a little misty, the pictures 
of Louis XV.’s Court a little crowded and vague. It is rather, 
as we have said, a certain partial failure in artistry, in literary 
skill. But if thorongh knowledge of a subject and reliance 
on the best authorities are of high value—which is certainly 
the case—Lady Younghusband’s general impressions and con- 
clusions are trustworthy. 

If it is with charitable, somewhat idealizing eyes that 
Lady Younghusband regards the society in which her innocent 
young princess had to learn the lessons of life, this is not that 
she fails to realize the seamy side of Boucher’s and Nuttier’s 
prettinesses. But the good takes precedeuce here, as it hardly 
did then. The Dauphin’s honest excellence is dwelt upon more 
than hisstupidity; the Dauphine’s childishness and frank sweet- 
ness rather than her frivolous temper. Maria Theresa, the 
diplomatic sovereign, is here the wisest and most anxious of 
mothers; Mercy-Argenteau is the faithful, affectionate friend, 
not at all the worldly, prudent, somewhat cold-hearted 
ambassador whom other writers have shown us. This kind 
chronicler would even picture a less entirely evil side of 
Louis XV. By the way, the “fine black eyes” of that prince 
are more than once mentioned. We have always understood 
that his eyes, the handsomest feature of his handsome face, 
were of a rare and beautiful blue. 





FICTION. 
THE DEBIT ACCOUNT. 
WE have had occasion before to Jament the modern habit 
of publishing a long novel in two instalments with different 
titles, and with an interval of many months between 
what are in effect the first and second volumes. It is 
not often, however, that a book loses so much by this 
method of production as did the first volume of The 
Debit Account, which, under the name of In Accordance 
with the Evidence, appeared nearly a year ago. Mr. Onions 
states in an author's note that the present novel is com- 
plete in itself, but he must acknowledge that whoever 
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reads it without having read the former book would hardly 
have a just appreciation of its artistic merit. Just as the 
reader of book No. 1 was made to feel uncomfortable by the 
last words, “ Nobody has paid; nobody ever will,” being in 
ignorance of the fact that just retribution was waiting for 
Jeffries, the villain-hero, so an unenlightened reader of the 
second volume would lose much of the point of the earlier 
chapters, besides missing the full poignancy of the end of the 
book. Long before the close even of Part III. of The Debit 
Account it is obvious that complete satisfaction is being 
demanded by Providence for the successful murder com- 
mitted by James Herbert Jeffries. The motive of the murder 
is never repented of by Jeffries. By its commission he 
has saved the woman he loves from an unimaginably horrible 
fate, although the unfortunate fact that he himself profits by 
the death of his rival, and makes her his wife, might well give 
him qualms as to the complete purity of his motive. Bunt 
notwithstanding his clear conscience he lives in effect “a man 
forbid.” The knowledge of the killing is never out of his 
mind for a moment; and with masterly relentlessness the author 
shows how, layer by layer, the burden of his secret falls 
between himself and his wife till it thickens to an impass- 
able wall which must be hewn through by violent methods 
lest it part them for ever. Whether the sudden death of 
Jeffries at this precise psychological moment is justified by 
the canons of art may be doubted. Physically it must be 
confessed that no more promising subject for an attack of 
cerebral hemorrhage could be imagined. But so violent a 
solution of the problem is perhaps too easy to be consonant 
with this subtle piece of character-drawing. Notwithstanding 
this, the two books, considered as one complete whole, partake 
of the qualities of Greek tragedy. Fate stalks behind the 
murderer with slow, relentless steps, and disaster, however 
produced, is the inevitable end. 

Much of the art of the book lies in the fact that, althongh 
the subject is so tremendous and the emotions roused are 
so profound, there are no startling discoveries or detections 
made by any of the characters. The snpposed suicide of Archie 
Merridew, the murdered man, bas been made sufficiently 
likely for no one to have any suspicion of foul play. Thus 
the unhappy drifting apart of the husband and wife is not 
due to any fear on Jeffries’ part of Evie’s actually finding 
out the truth, but.is unavoidable from the fact that it is 
absolutely essential to his peace of mind that she should be 
completely separated from certain people who are connected 
with the days before the tragedy. For the night of the 
murder looms immense and awful in his mind, and he is 
never free from the horror of that “fearful thing,” “a life 
without trifles,” to which he has condemned himself. There 
is an extraordinary scene in whieh Jeffries comes across the 
one person who has guessed his secret, Lonie Causton, now 
an artist’s model, formerly a fellow student at a commercial 
college with himself, his wife, Merridew, and practically the 
whole of the dramatis personae. This woman has always loved 
him, though his complete absorption in Evie, his wife, has 
prevented him from perceiving the fact, and—driven it can 
only be supposed by the Enmenides—Jeffries and Louie take a 
long walk at night, during the course of which he discovers 
her knowledge of his secret and her love for him at the same 
moment. It is very wet, andthe two walk about the deserted 
London parks and streets till early morning discussing the 
situation quite calmly, Lonie giving him excellent advice as 
to how the shadows are to be prevented from drifting between 
himself and Evie. The whole grim scene lingers in the reader's 
mind, horrible because of its very quiet. It is an event of 
the first magnitude in the mental life of the hero, yet it is 
only a walk in the rain, although undertaken at an unconven- 
tional hour. The most dramatic moment in the book is the 
scene ju which a phonograph becomes the instrument of fate 
andthe record of a comic song is ground out in the voice of 
the murdered man. But this, of course, is the poignancy of 
drama, and perhaps, from the literary point of view, some 
of Mr. Onions’s descriptions in the earlier part of the story 
are even more notable achievements. A wonderful piece of 
description is that of Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday 
evening. Jeffries and Evie, just before their marriage, have 
been looking at the house which is to be their first home :— 

“Then, after another delighted tour, we locked the house up 
and came out on to’the Heath again. And now that the scales of 


. preoccupation were removed from our eyes, we could look on all 
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the life and colour and movement spread before us and feel our- 
selves part of it. It was well worth looking at. There is a long 
xavine near the Viaduct; we looked across it through a bright 
stipple of sunny birches: and to close the eyes for a second or two 
only was to see, on reopening them, a new picture. Purple and 
lavender and the black lamb’s-wool coats pervaded that picture ; the 
colours weresown over the hillside likeconfetti. They moved slowly, 
as coloured granules might have moved in some half-fluid suspen- 
sion; and spaces that one moment were spangled with them, the next 
were unexpectedly empty patches of green. I am speaking of the 
thing in the mass, as of a panorama, Doubtless the sprinkling of 
white that lay everywhere would resolve itself on the morrow into 
torn paper, to be laboriously impaled on spiked sticks and carried 
away in baskets ; doubtless to-day much of it on a nearer view 
would consist of impure complexions and rank odour ; but it was 
strong and piping-hot Life, inspiring, infinitely analysable, and 
irresistibly setting private griefs and joys and over-emphasised 
sensations into place and proportion. ... And as we left the 
Viaduct road and approached a great show in a hollow, the 
increasing din of a steam organ became as if we waded deeper and 
deeper into a sea, not of water, but of sound. I only remembered 
that I still had the key of the little house in my pocket as we 
pushed and jostled through the crowded town of striped canvas 
that covered the Lower Heath. My fingers encountered it as we 
took a back way behind a long fluttering sheet against which 
cocoanut balls smacked every moment. It was necessary to 
xveturn with it; and, as men behind the lace-curtained caravans 
began to make ready the naphtha lights for the evening, we 
turned into another thoroughfare down which the purple and 
Jamb’s-wool and lavender and bright neckerchiefs poured as if 
down a river-bed. In twenty minutes we had reached the tea- 
garden again ; I spied a couple in the act of leaving a leafy arbour 
that held a table awash with spilt beer, and I put Evie into a 
still warm seat and bade her hold it against all comers. I left 
her, and presently returned with two glasses of which I had 
managed to retain the greater part of the contents, and I sat down 
by her.” 

If we look at the two hooks asa whole, which is the only 
way in which they ought really to be considered, it will be 
seen that Mr. Onions bas worked on a large canvas and has 
achieved an extraordinerily powerful result, but az a work of 
art neither volume can properly standalone. The ending of the 
first is intolerable as a final conclusion, because the reader 
feels that it is not and cannot be true. The gods are not 
mocked, and the statement that “ No one has paid” is not 
convincing except as a pause in the drama. On the other 
hand, the second book loses much of its force by being read 
without its first volume, as would any other long novel. 
Indeed, the reader has only to turn his mind to the classics of 
fiction to see how true this must be. Imagine the feelings 
of the person who began on the second volume of Vanity 
Fair, that is, with chapter xxxvi, after Dobbin’s departure to 
India. This is where the break comes in the two-volume 
edition of 1869. Even that supreme masterpiece could hardly 
stand such treatment. It is, however, perfectly easy for the 
reader, when warned, to get Mr. Onions’s two books at the 
same time, and whoever reads them asa whole will acknow- 
ledge that he has made a great step forward in his art. His 
tragedy is moulded on heroic lines, for he bas redeemed the 
rather sordid nature of his design by the breadth and under- 
standing of his treatment. 





The New Humpty-Dumpty. By Daniel Chaucer. (J.Lane. 6s.) 
~—Galizia is a country where there are bull-fights and the 
Portuguese language is spoken and a republican government 
Jately exiled their young king. All the republic’s horses and 
men agree with certain adventurers from outside to put Humpty- 
Dumpty back again. They succeed in a bloodless counter- 
revolution. From this fact it may be gathered that the royal 
family of Galizia represents no living persons. The book is 
really a setting for the romance of the unhappy Lady Aldington 
and the cosmopolitan idealist, Macdonald, who wins the devotion 
of everyone except his wife, and for the amusing banter of 
“Daniel Chaucer.” His detached accounts of fantastic positions 
make the story entertaining reading. There are many shrewd hits 
at all kinds of present-day follies. The only caricature is the 
Socialistic, crazy “cat” to whom Macdonald is unhappily married. 
The sense of honour of the well-bred characters is a strong theme 
of the author, putting him into difficulties with the brutal 
Aldington and the coarse rascal of a Russian Grand Duke. 

Windyridge. By W. Riley. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s.)—This is a 
pleasantly written country story about a young lady who sets up 
in a remote village as a photographer. Photography, however, is 
only a side issue in the book, which is chiefly ocenpied with 
character sketches of various people who live im the village. Of 
these the squire and a charming old lady usually known as 
Mother Hubbard are the most delightful. The novel is light, 
but some of the people in it are very attractive. 





READABLE Noves.—The Second City. By W. J. Eccott. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 63.)—The solemn optimism which seeks 
romance in the Corporation of Glasgow commands respect in spite 
of glaring improbabilities. South Sea Tales. By Jack London. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Eight stories of white men, good or very 
bad, and of natives in the seafaring life of the Pacific; all vividly 
told with only occasional brutality A Diana of Quebec. By 
Jean N. M‘Ilwraith. (Smith, Elderand Co, 6s.)—Another of the 
author’s Canadian romances, introducing the young, impression- 
able Nelson. The Hero of Herat. By M. Diver. (Constable 
and Co, 6s.)—This is not really fiction, but the splendid material 
of the first half of Eldred Pottinger’s life, mistakenly presented 
“in romantic form” which obtrudes upon genuine documents and 
history. 








SOME 
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With the Turks in Thrace. By Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, in 
collaboration with Seabury Ashmead - Bartlett. (William 
Heinemann. 10s. net.)—Readers of the Daily Telegraph will 
not be surprised to hear of the excellence of Mr. Ashmead. 
Bartlett’s account of the autumn campaign in Thrace. Scarcely 
a page of the book is without interest; but undoubtedly ite 
principal feature is the description of the battle of Lule Burgas. 
By an extraordinary stroke of good fortune Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett avoided being cooped up at Chorlu with the other war 
correspondents, and was able to reach the firing line before the 
opening of the battle. On the critical day, October 30th, he 
watched the fight from some rising ground in the centre of tho 
Turkish front, close to the spot occupied by Abdullah Pasha, tho 
Commander-in-Chief, and his staff. He is thus able to give an 
extremely clear account of the operations as a whole, and not 
merely details of the particular fighting in his own vicinity. 
Very striking is what he says of the powerlessness of the com- 
mander-in-chief to control the movements of his troops, spread 
as they were over a front of twenty-five miles :— 

“ Abdullah remained throughout the entire day, except for one 

brief interval, on the mound of which I have already spoken. 
His sole companions were his staff and his personal escort, and 
his sole means of obtaining any information as to what was 
happening elsewhere were his pair of field-glasses, Not a line 
of telegraph or telephone had been brought to the front, and not 
a single wireless installation, although the Turkish army on 
paper possesses twelve complete outfits for its army corps; and 
not an effort had been made even to establish a line of messengers 
by relays to connect headquarters with the various army corps. .. . 
In the course of the day I only saw one orderly ride up with a 
message, from which I gather that the corps commanders did not 
even take the trouble to communicate with the Commander-in- 
Chief.” 
The state of disorganization is well illustrated by the fact that 
even Abdullah himself was absolutely without food all day except 
for “a toasted mealie cob,” and that he and his staff would have 
had no supper in the evening had it not been for the almost 
miraculous arrival of Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett's supply wagon. 
The book, as may be gathered from this brief notice, is one that 
will amply repay close reading. We may mention at the same 
time A War Photographer in Thrace, by Herbert F. Baldwin 
(Fisher Unwin, 5s. net), which is a record of personal experiences 
during the campaign. ; 








An Allegory of King Lear. By Charles Creighton, M.D. (A. L. 
Humphreys. 3s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Creighton is apparently dissatisfied 
with King Lear as it stands, and is driven to search for a 
symbolic meaning underlying the story. This he has discovered. 
“The tragedy of Lear and his daughters is an allegory of the 
Reformation in its peculiarly English form, or of the breach with 
Rome as it was brought about by Henry VIII.’s assumption of the 
supremacy in the Church.” Again, “I shall show that Burgundy 
is Erasmus; that the Earl of Kent in his proper person is Sir 
Thomas More, and in his disguise the poet Earl of Surrey ; that 
Oswald, the steward of Goneril’s household, is Cardinal Wolsey 
and that Lear’s Fool is the satiric poet John Skelton, who had 
been tutor to Henry VIII.” Anyone who wishes may read an 
elaborately detailed justification of this amazing theory in Dr. 
Creighton’s pages. 





Peer Gynt. By Henrik Ibsen, A new translation by R. Ellis 
Roberts. (Martin Secker. 5s. net.)\—The only English trans- 
lation of Peer Gynt hitherto has been the non-rhyming one by 
Mr. William Archer and his brother. Mr. Roberts, largely basing 
himself on this, has added rhymes while preserving also the 
metres of the original. It may perhaps be doubted whether he 
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has compensated in n this way for the necessary divergences from 
the literal in his version, which may nevertheless be read with 


much pleasure. 








Tue Home University Lisrary.—Of the new volumes in this 
series just issued readers are likely to turn first to The Victorian 
Age in Literature, by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Itis written with all 
the freshness and the somewhat self-conscious originality that we 
always expect from him. The paradoxes are as plentiful as tabby 
cats ; in fact, there are so many that the editors of the series have felt 
obliged to issue a kind of démenti at the beginning to explain that 
the book “is not put forward as an authoritative history of Victorian 
literature.” Very different in character is Mr. John Bailey’s sober 
appreciation of Dr. Johnson and his Circle. He writes of Johnson 
with true sympathy, and we are glad to find a chapter devoted to 
the destruction of Macaulay’s absurd onslaught upon Boswell. The 
remaining purely literary volume among those before us is Professor 
J. G. Robertson’s comprehensive account of The Literature of 
Germany; but a kindred subject is dealt with by Mr. G. Binney 
Dibblee in his book upon The Newspaper. This is a most interest- 
ing study, which lets the public behind the scenes, as it were, of 
the great business of journalism. Mr. Dibblee gives a brief 
historical sketch of his subject, but the main part of his book 
is devoted to describing the organization and the technical pro- 
cesses of newspaper production, We have only enough space 
to refer very briefly to one or two other volumes of the present 
batch. History is represented by Mr. Herbert Fisher’s biography 
of Napoleon,and by Mr. David Hannay’s study upon The Navy and 
Sea Power; Science is represented by Professor Raphael Meldola’s 
widely ge meralined Chemistry, and by Professor Benjamin Mocre’s 
discussion of the perplexed question of The Origin and Nature of 
Life. Under neither of these heads, though connected with both 
of them, may be mentioned Professor J. Estlin Carpenter’s Com- 
parative Religion. We notice, by the way, that neither among the 
volumes already published nor among those announced is there 
any that deals even indirectly with music. This, in a series 
which sets out to cover the whole field of human intellectual 
activity, is surely a serious omission. It should be added that 
the price of each velume in the library is 1s. net, and that the 
publishers are Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 





New Epivions.—A History of England. By H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.A. (Cassell and Co. 5s.)—It is fifteen years since 
this history, designed for boys and girls, was first published. To 
the new edition just issued Mrs. Arnold-Forster has added a 
chapter bringing the work up to date. We hope that it will 
continue to win the popularity it deserves. Introduction to 
the Study of History. By Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos. 
(Duckworth and Co, 5s. net.)—The re-issue in a cheaper form of 
these well-known studies in the theory of history will be weleomed. 
The translation is the work of Mr. G. G. Derry, and contains a 
preface by York Powe y new editions which we 
have received we may mention The Onward Cry, by Stopford A 
Brooke (Duckworth and Co., 2s. 6d. net); A Concise History of 
Music, by the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt (G. Bell and Sons, 2s. net) ; 
and two new volumes of the “Oxford Pocket Poets,” namely 
Selected Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and Hiawatha and 
other Poems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Oxford University 
Press, ls. net each). We are also glad to notice that a fourth 
impression has been issued of Lord Rober!s’s Message to the Nation 
(John Murray, 6d. net.) 
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PUBLICATIONS. 















Adams (J.), Unconventional Molly, er 8vo.. ..(Methuen) 60 
Arnold (Mrs. J. O.), Requital, er Svo . ee Ul lh 
Bartlett (F. O.), The Prodigal Pro Tem, er 8vo eins (F. Palmer) 6/0 
Bicknell (EB. E. ), Paris and ner Treasures, l2mo......... ‘. (Methuen) net 54 
Bindloss (H_), The Wastrell, cr 8vo.. ....(Ward & Lock) 60 
Bone (W. A.), The Service of the Hand in the School, er8vo (Longmans) net 3,0 
Brampton (K.), The Love-Story of Gaynor Dace, cr 8vo ......(Washbourne) 5/0 
Bray (J.), All About Dre 83, 8vo .. (T. W. Laurie) net 60 
Budgen (W.), Old Eastbourne, its Chareh, ‘its Cle rey, its People, 8vo 

(Church Monthly *’) net 10/6 
: arrington (F.), Prints and their Makers, Lend 8vo (Nash) net 124 

Cassell's Reinforced Concrete, 4to....... . (Carsell) net 15/0 
Champneys (A, M.), Bride Elect, er 8vo ...... : (E, Arnold) 6 
Chapman (A. E.), The Student’s Guide to Railway Law |. (1. Pitm: an)net 26 
Clark (H,. W.), History of English Nonconformity, vol. 2, 8vo 

(Chapmz an & Hall) net 15/0 
Cooke (A. 0.), The Forest of Dean, 8vo . (Constable) net 7/6 
Davis (T. M.), The Tombs cf Harmhabi and Touatankhamanou, folio ; 
(Constable) net 420 
Dodgson (J. W.) and Murray (J. A.), A Foundation Course in Chemistry — 

for Students of Agriculture and Technology, er Svo...... (Longmans) net 3/6 
Falls (J. C. E.), Three Years in the Libyan De ert, 8vo .........( Unwin) net 15/0 
Fitzgerald (P.), Memories of the Sea, 8V0 00... 0......-ccces.s. (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Fletcher (J. 8. }, The Adventures of Turco Builworthy mune (Washbourne) 26 
Fletcher (R. J.), Dei Christus, Dei Verbum, er 8vo... -..»».(Bell) ne ot 3/6 
Franklin (T. B. ), Tactical Essays for Certiticate “ A’ Candidates Officers’ 

Training Corps, J2mo ... livecindecben Gale & Polden) net 3/0 
Getty (V. C.), How to Read a Drawinz, ao Cap; yincott) net 4,6 
Guérard (A. L.), French Prophets of Yesterday, Svo ..(Unwin) net 12,¢ 
Harnett (St. C.), The Chain of Ob, er 8vo . -. (A, Melrose) 6/0 
Hartog (M.), Problems of Life and Repro: iuction, | 8vo. sawestdle Murray) net 7/6 












Healy (T. M.), Stolen Waters, 810............c00-.c.ccceeeeeeeeeeeees (Longmans) net 166 
Hewat (K.), Leisure Hours of a Scottish Minister, cr 8vo ...... (A. Gardner) 3/6 
Hewlett ™), Unele’s Advice, cr 8vo ........... . (Secker) 6/0 
Hill (H.), The Cottage in the Chine, ieee i agi “(Ward & Lock) 60 
Hirshfeld (C. F.) and Barnard (W. D.), Elements of Heat-Power Engineer. 
EE EE OR EF (Chapman & Hall) net 21/0 
Humphris (F. H.), Electro-Therapeutics for Practitioners (E. Arnold) net 8/6 
Jeans (A.), Mingled Seed, TIT nstesiictthibisat buciedemaiteniiitiitniasleteniians (J. seley) 60 


Leftwich (R. W.), Tabular Diagnosis, cr 8vo ..................... (E. Arno! ad) net 76 
Lewis (J. V.), Determinative ineralogy with Tables, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 66 
M2Cabe (J.), A Candid History of the Jesuits, 8vo................. (Nash) net 10,6 
MacDonagh (T.), Thomas Campion and the Art of English Poetry, er 8vo 


(Hodges & Figgis) net 36 

ay Gad, Pie, COND cccaieevtcicsreencineeirgeeninninad (Mills & Boon) 64 

Maclean (D.), The Literature of the Scottish Gael, Svo...... (W. Hodge) net 26 

Macleod (J. x R.), Diabetes, its Pathological Physiology, 8ro 

(E. Arnold) net 106 

Marriott (C.), The Catfish, er 8vo . Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
— (A. P.), Wireless Telegraphy and “Telephony 8: mply Explained, 

(Spon) net 46 


vo 3 
sisame (E. ?. - History ‘of the Bristol Cathedral ‘School, “er 8¥0 
(Arrowsmith) net 26 


Norris (W. E.), The Right Honourable Gentleman, cr 8vo ......(Cons‘ab‘e) 60 
Odd Farmiiouse (The), By the Odd Farmwife, cr 8vo ............(Macmilian) 60 
Page (A.), Imperialism and Democracy, cr 8vo......... (W. Blackwood) net 50 


Patchell (W. H.), cogent of Electric Power to Mines and Heavy 
NS RE EEE RE (Constable) net 106 





Penrose (Mrs. H. H. % The House of Rennel, cr 8vo ..... {Alston Rivers) 60 
Plummer (A.), The Humanity of Christ and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(J. Ouseley) net 36 
Poetical Compendium (The), 4t0 ............cccceceeceeceneeeeee (J. Ouseley) net 60 
Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza, Life of, by “Mark the Deacon, er 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 356 
Preston (A.), The Record of a Silent Life, cr 8vo (Secker) 60 
Putnam (T. C. W.), The Gasoline Engine, 8vo.. (Spon) net 106 
Queux (W. Le), The Lost Million, cr Svo .. , (Nash) 6/0 
Randall (J. A.), Heat, er 8vo “4 “hapman & Hall) ne t 66 
Report of the Committee on Electrical Standards (Camb, Univ. Press) net 12% 
Russell (G. W. E.), Half-Lengths, 8vo “ae ‘ (Richards) net 76 
Santayana (G.), Winds of Doctrine, cr 8vo...... ---eee-.. (Dent) net 6/0 
Schultz (J. W.), Sinopah. the India Boy, er 8vo. .... (Constable) net 36 
(F. Griffiths) net 60 


Sedywick (W.), Man and his Future, Part 2, 8vo 
Selbie (W. B.', Schleiermacher, 8vo 


e weton - (Chapman ¢ & Hall net 74 
Service (J.), The Memorables of Robin C ummell, cr Svo...... 


- Gardner) 36 











Sinclair (M.), The Combined Maze, cr 8vo ; “(iutohinece} 60 
Smith (BE. A. x The Only Prison, cr 8vo ......... weseeeee( Long) 60 
Smith (J.), Broken Links in Scottish Education, . cr 8vo .... (Nisbet) net 26 
Trumbull (C. G. ), Messages for the Morning Watch, cr 8vo..... (Revell) net 26 
Waddy (S.), The Great Moghul, er en F ......(Constable) 6/0 
Wacner (R.), Opera and Drama, 2 vols., cr tates (Ww. Reeves) net 100 
Waller (M, E.), Sanna of the Island Town, er 8vo .... (A. Melrose) 60 
I Be, tai, BED MS ON OI i crnenneccnnnsasenconcvescnacsetoesensned (Richards) 60 
Werver (A.), A Masquerade and a Monastery, cr 8VO ..................+. (Long) 60 
Whibley (C.), Essays in Biography, cr ®vo ................ (Constable) net 5/0 
Woolf (L. 8.), The Village in the Jungle, cr 8vo .«....-(B, Arnold) net 50 
Woolleombe (H. 8.), Beneath the Southern Cross, cr 8vo Ganges net 3 
Young (F. E. M. ds Myles Calthorpe, I.D.B., cr 8vo ....... (Lane) 64 





“LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 


IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, Londcn. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Illustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds pest free frora 


SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
ROYAL| 
INSURANCE | 
COMPANY, 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 








Tota! Funds £18,167, 251. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY. 
BURGLARY. 





HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES 224-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
FOR muTUAL LIFE assurance. 





FUNDS £7,000,000 





Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, €E.C. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLEORN EARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... LE4,000,c00. 
CLAIMS PAID.............00.+.+.5 £100,G00,000, 
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OBESITY ‘3 
DISCOMFORT 
CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from SO Regent St., London, W. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 








Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, ¢.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
ete., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 

, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 

as a food product. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
at te. Gd., 26. Gd. and tis. 


TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., Engiand. 


HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


LITERARY MAN and his WIFE would be taken as 
i PAYING GUESTS in a comfortable and quiet house in pretty Norfolk 
village, within easy cycling distance of sea and Brancaster golf links.— 
References, Box No. 607, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
Wc, 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


UITES of Sitting-rooms, two or three Bedrooms, private 
\ bathrooms; handsomely furnished, to Let for short or long periods, 
First-rate catering, valeting and attendance; lift; telephone.—Apply Pro- 
prietress, 102 Queen’s Gate, South Kensington. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HE GOVERNORS of NEWCOMEN’S SCHOOL FOR 
DOMESTIC SERVICE require at Easter the services of the following 
TEACHERS :— 

1, LAUNDRY WORK, Candidates should hold diplomas in Laundry and 
Cookery or Housewifery. Salary £110-£120 non-resident, or £90 te £100 with 
board and residence. 

2. NEEDLEWORK. Thoroughly well qualified Teacher, holding diplomas 
in Needlework and Dressmaking. Experience in a Trade Workroom, with 
knowledge of children’s clothing, will be an additional qualification. 

3%. COOKERY. Teacher, thoroughly qualified to teach plain and high-class 
cookery throughout the echool. Practical experience of the routine and 
management of kitchen in large establishments will be an additional qualifica- 
tion. Salary, £90-£100 with board and residence, 

For all the above posts apply by letter to 

» M. LANGSTON, F.A.T., 
1, 2&3 The Exchange, Clerk to the Governors of Newcomen’s Foundation, 

Southwark Street, S.E. 


The last day for receiving applications will be Tuesday, the 25th day of 
February, 1913. 


YORE WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
_PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS for the new Secondary School for Girls, 
Penzance, to be opened in September next. Salary, £200 rising by annual 
increments of £12 10s, to a maximum of £300. Form of application and further 


rticulars, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained 
rom the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent on or before the 


th March 1913, 
F, BR. PASCOE, 


Education De ment, Secretary. 
County Hall, TRURO, 
14th February, 1913. 
| NEXT TERM—JUNIOR FORM MASTER, 
English, Elementary Latin, good History and Geography. £150 non- 


resident, rising to £175 in thiee years, 
WATSON, The School House, Ipswich, 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL—ASSISTANT 

_ LEUTURESHIP in English and History. Salary £150. Council invites 
#pplications for the above before March 7th. Particulars of duties may be 
obtained from the Registrar: they will include a certain amount of supervision 
ef practising work in Schools, 


£50 less resident.—Apply, A. K. 


es UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
LECTURESHIP IN MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 


The Conncil invite applications for the LECTURESHIP IN MEDIAZSVAL 
HISTORY. Salary £200 per annum. Applications should be forwarded not 
later than April 2°th, 1918, to the REGISTRAR, the University, Liverpooi, 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the position of 
TEACHER of ENGLISH SUBJECTS at the L.C.C, Beaufoy Institute, 
Lambeth, S.E. Salary £150, rising to £250, by yearly increments of £10. 

The candidate appointed must be qualified to develop a course in English 
subjects as a branch of a gencral trade training, and must be prepared to 
make himself familiar with the machinery of trade and with industrial con- 
ditions. The candidate appointed will a be required to develop a course 
in English subjects of a commercial type. 

Applications must be on the official formsto be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Monday, March 3rd, 
1913. Every communication must be marked T.1. on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
12th February, 1913. 


BE DFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 


(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR 
Department of Chemistry, the appointment to take effect from the t! 
in April next. 

The appointment is open to men and women equally. The salary offered is 
2120, rising to £150. Opportunity will be given for research, 

Six printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sent not later than Wednesday, February 26th, to the 
undersigned, from whom further information may be obtained. 

ETHEL T, McK NIGHT, 

Secretary of ( neil 
| Saataheliaiaata COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(University of London). 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
In consequence of the election of Miss 


the 


week 





ZOOLOGY. 
L. M. Pixell, B.Se., to a Beit 


Memorial Fellowship, the Demonstratorship in Zoology is vacant, 1 a new 
appointment will shortly be made by the Council, to take effect from the 
beginning of the Easter term 1913. 

The appointment is open to men and women equally. 

The salary offered is £120 a year, rising to £150. Opportunity will be civen 


for research. 

Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials shoald be sent not later than Wednesday, February 2 t! 
to the undersigned from whom further particulars may be obtained 

LOUTH, 


ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
kK ING 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Secretary of Council. 
VI. GRAMMAR § SCILOOL. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the alove 
School. 

Duties to commence, if possible, at the beginning of the summer ter» 
6th May next; or at latest in September next. 

Candidates must have University Degree or its equivalent, with good 
Secondary School experience. 

Salary £250 (subject to deduction of £50 per annum for board and resi- 
dence) with a capitation payment of £1 on all pupils exceeding 70 in nmaber 

Present number 90, 

Further information A be obtained on applic: 
to whom applications (with 20 copies thereof and 
age, qualifications, and experience, must be sent to arrive 
March next. 

No personal application is to be made to any Governor. 

Louth, H. F. V. FALKNER, 

12th February, 1915. Clerk to the Governors. 
FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, DARLINGION, 


EAD-MASTER Required, at a Salary of £500 per 
annum, with Free Residence, &c., in House attached to the Schoo! 
Applicants must not be more than 45 years of age, and should state wh 
they can enter on their duties. 
Applications, with not more than six testimonials, should be sent not latcr 
than WEDNESDAY, February 26th, to 
GEORGE TODD, Clerk to the Governors. 


~ EDWARD 





on to the undersicned, 
3 testimonials) statin 
on or before tth 





1 


**Normount,” Darlington. 


\SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTER, 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA SECONDARY SCHOOL, 





HEAD-MISTRESS - 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
New Secondary School for 300 girls, now being built at Southend-on Sea and 
to be opened in September next. 
The commencing salary has been fixed at £300 per annum. P 
Applicants must be graduates of a British University or hold equivalent 
quaiiiications and must have had experience in a Public Secondary School, 
Preference will be given to Candidates under 40 years of age. 
Application must be made on an Oficial Form to be obtained from the under- 
signed, tocether with further information, and must be returned with copies 
of three recent Testimonials by the 15th March, 1913, 
Canvassing directly, or indirectly, will be deemed a disqualification. 

J. H, NICHOLAS, 


pec;re 





County Offices, Chelmsford. 


February, 1913. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in EDUCATION and 
MISTRESS of METHOD, in connection with the University Training Collere. 
Salary, £200 per annum. Applications must reach the undersigned by the 
8th of March, i915, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 
W. M. GIBBONS, 
Rezistrar, 

* ING'S (CATHEDRAL) SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP wi'l be vacant shortly. Particulars may be 
obtained from the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Chapter (Office. Petex- 















borough, 
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RESHAM LECTURESHIP ON ASTRONOMY. 





ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX. A first. 





Vacanoy having occurred in the Gresham Lect hip on y by 
the death of If Mr. pay I am directed to give notice that Pmt 7 roe for the 
appointment must deliver applications in writing, accompanied by copies of 
three testimonials, to me before the 28th February next. 

The appoiutment of LECTURER will be for one year only from the date 
of such appointment, 

Personal canvassing will not be permitted. 

Particulars of the duties of the office od be obtained from me, 


By order. 
G. H, BLAKESLEY, 
Clerk to the G Gresham Committee. — 


qa B.A., Cantab, five years ’ practical engineer- 

rience, six years’ fetes science and engineering, desires Post 

as ASSISTA Tina "Coachin Establishment. Reply, stating salary, pe to 
Box No, 605, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. 


Corer erie PUPIL required in a small finishing — ee 








a a o _—. ees thorough m: education 
hi (iris l4to 19); Junior House 
irls 7 to i). oe residential staff of Uni ¥ women and other other qualified 


istresses. Extensive premises and grounds. l4milesfrom London. Inelu. 
sive fees. For prospectus and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, | 


TJIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONMOUTH.—Tohree 
Ss SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free tuition for two yeara, 
=e8 to be ey = So tenn cupenieeies Se So SES on the HE 29th. 
MISTRESS. yr ~ = should be made on or before March 15th. — 
_ RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York. 
peng tae gg gg SL 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, -Mistress, 
EASTBOURN E~ 


Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 











CEENWOOD, 


for a rather backward girl of 17, who is having special reading in | Co ).—First-rate Modern Educatior tied built fora Se 
nglish a, nee. Facilities for good Music and Art.—Apply, C.,| Large Playing-fields and Rink. . Hockey, Te “y~ 
PUPIL, ae J. & J. PATON, 143, Cannon Street, London. Summer Term begins May 6th. Next - Lio 








Ru UIRED by a Learned Society, an ORGANIZING 
CRETARY, to undertake also Editorial work.—Box No. 608, The 
Spectator, | 1 Wellington Street, & Strand, | London, WC. 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized yo — Board of Education, by the Oxford 











University De for Secondary — and by 
mbridge Syndx 
Princi : Mise CATHERINE 1. DODD, M.A. 

(Late r in Education, M Uni ity. 
Students are one ee repared for the Oxford and London Tee Diploma 
ad the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 

P my-ry of =. £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

ere isa 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy sites. 

page | on the outskirts of W . three minutes from the ~, twenty minutes 

} XE yo nape a. Heed Sieawe LA, ply to the SECRETARY 4 
at the School, neds 381 Liscard, - 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISSs 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a pn. = number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to > yt development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE M.A., Dublin (Classical 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss EST ESTERBROOK HICKS, B. building 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. The school 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders. 











NT. ity COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Priucipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
‘ambridge Training Sonege. 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary ‘eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and  Penteraneeen, 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. ayear. KIN ERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 
TINHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babiesin resideuce. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 














| | 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


FEW Gentlemen’s Sons received as PUPILS by ex- 
schoolmaster of twenty years’ experience. Preparation for Public 
Schvols and Navy, Good modern house in spacious grounds. Healthy and 
denctiful situation. The Rev. iL. C. COCRES, Tebertoe Vi carage, Droitwich. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Hend-Mistress, Miss S, A. Grrerson, M.A., ee Lang. Tripos, Camb, 


Board and Tuition, £60" ay 
Special department for House- 














A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCanz 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University, 


rINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


enn EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 25th 
27th for entrance in September 1913, 
particulars ap apply to | to the SECRETARY. 


st FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Henad-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 17th and ends April 4th. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern —. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils r= for advanced Exuminations and the Universities if 
require ealthy situa situaticn, Tennis, hockey, 
\ ‘OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, , HAMPSTEAD. 
a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— The tone of the School and the 
stundard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties, Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
expmination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 














ela o ag Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev, Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Cc. 


» and many others, —Apply Princi pal for prospectus, 


SORetese i PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principals—a. 
F-E.G.S., and Mr ALEXANDER. ‘Th. nsists 
ton poe and experienced Teachers in Sg sd a... of Physical Train. 
ing, including a Swedish bt Mistress from Royal Gymnastic Institut 
Socthein, ducated Women are trained as ao Beieutifie ‘eachers of Ph; Physical 
ucation, 
References (ar to Lord Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon, und Rev. E —— D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


G’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
7, BEDFORD D PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Pmncipal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
g extends over 2 it naa and includes Educational 





are trained in this a 
Schools. The course of 
ani Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System ee my ge Phy- 
tiowxgy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, £0, 





TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLIN 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE 
otters a full professional in the following subjects : Swedish, Educa. 
tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Auatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 


CLARE SCHOOL, EAST GRIN STEAD, SUSSEX. 
Principal, Miss de TERNANT, B.A. (Lond.), 
A * Catholic School for Girls. Sound modern education on modern linea, 
450 ft. above sea level, Home life and individual care with due attention to 
physical exercise, 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KEN?. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES ( (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head- “Mistress, 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gy te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennia, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great. advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


}hPGBasToNn HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, I Limited, 








HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A, 
ad Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 00 to 90gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for: 5 years, Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


qs EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s jag ane Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with —— Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea,—For llus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 

a MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO.,, LTD. 
OLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education = modern lines. Healthy situation; — soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c, Head Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’ 's School, St. Andrews), 

‘Iwo Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss | PARKER, 











Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. 
Large grounds. Fee:, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. 
pa ganas a year. 


Special atten- 
Holidays arranged for if required. 
Officers’ daughters 


GIRL able to play "CELLO received on n reduced fees in 








high-class Girls’ School, Apply, ‘‘Couductor,” c/o J, and J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London, 
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UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. SEstab- 
lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games. Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymnasium. Girls taken to concerts and 
Jsces of interest in Town. SPsciaLirixs, —LECTURES in English, French 
y and German by well-known professors. MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 


system. ART. 
TAkzex DEN 





HALL, Herts—A Small HOME- 
SCHOOL for oe, thorough J any ~ education on modern qe 
fitted gymnasium ; Swedish drill every ; field for games; fees 100; 
anuvum.—Principal, Miss Eaclish (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior’s Sida, 
Godalming). 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 20. 


TROEBEL BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. (Incorporated), 
} TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 

UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
O BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 


sYSTEM, by Frenc bman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.K.H.S, 1st ‘Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


1TAM MERING PERMANENTLY. CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. +1 - ctus and 
testimonia!s post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford urt Man- 
Fons, London, W.C, Estab. 1905 


¢ A M M E R I N G. 


, 
“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book giving the experience of one who cured 

















h 


bimself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on en to the 
author—W. J. Ketley, “‘ Tarrangower,”’ Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
a 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| | Rte CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to Boys desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE. Two yerrs on the Conway count for apprenticeship as 
ope year's Sea service, 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ' NAVAL COLLEGE, 

DARTMOUT 


12 SUCCESSES = 1912. 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £25 per Term. 
For Prospectus apply to Commander H. W. BROADBENT, R.D., B.N.RB., 


H.M.S. Conway, Rock I Ferry, Cheshire. Ba iN IM tS. bt 
SOOO hk. 


R EAODtING 

v (Founded e. 1120). 

VISITORS : The Na a: ancellor of Oxford University, the President of 
John’s, and the Warden of All Souls. 


HEAD. MASTER: The Kev. W. Chas. Eppstein, D.D., F.R.A.S. 

SEVENTY-1TWO pounds per annum covers all the necessary expenses of 
boarders, each of whom has a sey arate bedroom or cubicle. The buildings, 
which have been enlarged, are practically perfect and contain, besides the 
ordinary classrooms, three Science Lab oratories, Art Rooms, Workshops, 
Chapel, Gymuasiuin, Swimming Bath, ete. 

There are two valuable Foundation Scholarships of £100 a year for 4 years, 
tenable at St. John’s College, Oxford, while scholarships are given by the 
Governors to pro mising bo y3 in the school. 


SHER {BORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on a. ywust Ist, will be held on 

July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Sostmasten, School House, Sherborne, Dore et. 


{HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 

Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 

extended, Junior Depart ment for boys of 7 to 9.—LITTLETON Cc. POWYS, 
M.A., Head- Master. 


St BEES SCHOOL, 

K Scholarships will be awarded by examination m on March 27th, 28th, 

reducing Fees in some cases for Board and Tuition to £9 perannum, Also 

- PLACES + FOUNDATION, reducing same Fees to £46 per annum,— 
Apply to Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master 


Wiius? xD sc 2 OO @ SB. 
Examination for 10 Scholarships and 4 House Exhibitions begins 


March llth. For particulars apply Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, 
Feisted, Essex. 















{' ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Ass:stant-Diaster at Rugby €chool. Special Army and 
Enginecr ng Clas ses. Physics al Drill compulsory nee whole School. Cadet 
Cerys. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swi mmin s-bath, dc. Exhibi- 
bors for Sons of Olticers ai ud Clergy. Scholars hips in March. 
SS70RR | HOUSE, STOKE POG Es.- E. H. P ARRY, , MA 
kK id R. V. BARKER MILL, M-A.. moving tl ir school, preparatory 
i ne al I the Publ Schools, to Btoke Me Seaford, Su-sex, in April, 
Iv) The house, spec l ra scl sh, overlooking the sea 





Wns, ON seven ac , &c., apply to E, H, 


Le 
PARRY, Stoke Ho 





GRAMMAR 


| LEKELEY SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily sitnated near the Moc Leavi ing Scholarships to the Univer- 





vill begin VESDAY, — y 14th, 11s 

l-Master—C. W. ‘ATKIN » MLA, Cs ntab, 

KK ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. R ecognized by the 

\ Army Council. age ATION for Four nship, Entrance 

Sci olarships, and _— r : be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 

June Wth to the AD MAST: ane et Sea 
M#* RCH AR == N z LORS’ SCHOOL EC. 


~ AR ENTRANCE SCHOI ARSHIP E SXAMI NATION willbe held on July Ist, 


ad, and Sri 


For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 











ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 18-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate ‘houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply. HEAD-MAS' ‘ER. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
J EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4th and 5th. At least NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFO! D SCHOL ARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Algo 0 en to all, THREE ARMY SCHOL ARSHIPS. TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOL ARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 
(UIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£235 to £100 a year. Aleo a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. 
EXAMINATION in JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some ‘Twelve Open Scholarships, 

open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 

awarded by Examination, beginning March lth, 1913. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwo od. 











L\PSOM COLLEGE.— Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Clasrical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 

at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, 


J OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
) a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
JOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Fees £2 per 


annum. Examination at candidate's own school for Four Open Scholar- 
ships (£30) begins Tuesday, June 3rd. Exhibitions for Merit in Examination 
reducing fees to £50. Preference given to sons of clergy and medical men. 
Headmaster: G. H. KEETON, M.A. Formerly Vith Form Master at 
Fet tes College, Edinburgh. 
r ORQUAY.—WELLSWOOD P REPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy, Sons of Gentieme: ly. 
300 {t. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 
Be cman of re SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, R. G. ROUTH, 
; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. ‘Da vis, M.A, Entrance Scholar- 
aioe: annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, 


1 OVER COLLEG E.—For information as regards Scholar- 


ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clerey and 
Otticers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. »e W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover Coilege, or the Bursar, The 


College Giese, Dover. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, 


Public School at moderate cost. 
course of construction will be opened in September 
July 8th.—D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 
WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.—An examination 

Election to not more than Six Foundation Scholarships of the valn« 

£15 will be held at this School on April 19th. Full particulars, together with 

lication Form which must be returned on or before March 17th, may be 
from the Head. Master. 

U STOR VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founde : 

78. Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding h« ‘ 

Situation splendid, bracing 


BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 
Scholarship Examination, 


for 


uses 


comp ioe school block recently added. » health, 


Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, or the Clerk, 
58 Palace Street, Westminster. 
SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 


URHAM 
SCHOLARSHIPS — yy! in an: nual value from £20 to £46 fs, 54 ens.) 

ill begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, May 27th. Candidates must be unde 
Sey tember 2)st, 1915, Applic ation Seume to be filled ap ond se) 
CHAPTER ‘CLERK, The College, Durham, ou or before MAY 13th 
further particulars apply to Kev. RB. D. BUDWORTH, Head- Master, Sx 


House, Durham, : 
YCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Comm 
the David Lewis Colony. Home — Medical care, an a suitable t 
boys subject to Epilepsy. ‘Terms Weekly. Further partic 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McD OU Gai L, The Colony, Alderley 
SOYS of 


INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For Bt 

4 «a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 

attention. For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. (Cantab.). 

ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Publ 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prosjx 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Orie 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for llome er (« Blacksmith'swork, 





House, 


iitee of 





1, Oxtord 


cnies, 





Carpentry, Kiding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
7 FOREIGN, 
(HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
J Altitude 1900 fect, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, xl for the purity of its French. Kev A. BI NEMANN, 








sLerborne), Britis! Chaplain, and Mr. w. W. 















M.A., Oxon. ( Mf. Taylor's & 
HUNT, M.A., Cant ith Se > . Opt., recei ve private pupils for Univ r 9 and 
SS nations gle La ratories, and esp. for Modern Lang 
NHA EAU DOEX. SWITZERLAN D- 
qa EXGLISH CHOOL FOR BOYS. lead-Master: T. H. RI EVE, 
M, , ( xford. Preqares for English Public Sehe ols. = <5 ng subject. 
Br climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GLI * SCHOOL ler Miss 
KE} z nd Mistress of Leamington Mur a! School, and Miss Honkin, 
IEPPE. — Kev. CHARLES MEKRK, M.A., Ph.D., 
D PRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and 1. turee 
at Wren’s. ~~ wy, Civil Service, { 
Pupils placed with French familics if desired, Holiday ve 
‘ s PRITISH CHAPLAI , Die 
NR ENCH LANGU AG ik.—An Knegi Wes 
i to rece mmmend the FRE NCH HO ME where ! i near 
Paris; xl teaching, lit und infl *; moder tervicew 
and partic ulars w ite C. S. B » 16 Gower Street, Loudon 
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HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ConFIpENTLY RECOMMENDED. 
VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and_ healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 


NANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
4 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, Ke. — Church, Engliab 
ysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, Y ISLANDS COM. 
PANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement ; House, E.C. 





Courses cf Art and Music, Special Cultivation of Mentality, Educati 
oy _ gicne. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character. 
hly certificated Staff. 
Prospectus, particulars, and references: 
Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and D: ing. Fine house and grounds in h 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Bianehe, Paris. 


DARIS.—One or two young Englishmen desiring to acquire 

Freuch or to perfect their knowledge of that language, will be received 

in a refined home amidst entirely French surroundings and society. Highest 

references ; reasonable inclusive monthly terms.— Write . Monnoyeur, 8, 
Av. du Calvaire, St. Cloud. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

remises and grounds. Hot and ol — Special attention to health. Out- 

Seor exercise, Swedish drill, tennis, riding, ighest refs. Particulars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Bo pou Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


JREPARATION AUX EXAMENS DE FRANCAIS.— 
French family, very f good class, would receive in their com. quent [oan 

a few Students. Beautiful comnts, riding, tennis-court, excurs. Pian 
Terms, Frs. 75 weekly. Refs. rite for partics. to Mr. JOUANNEAUX, 
Commanderi ie de Moulins, par I les Trois- Moutiers (Vienne), Feanee, 


~ SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
G cHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

















BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs, J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 





HOTELS, “HYDROS, “&o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy ey 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M,D.) 


| eed HARDELOT. Lady, country cottage facin ing 
South, ten minutes from Sea, would receive BOARDERS, or PARTY or 





Easter. Excellent Cuisine. Tennis, Golf, beautiful walks, ‘Terms moderate, 
—DRAKE, Condette H Hardelot, Pas- -de-Calais. ateemmnidiitene a 
TYPEWRITING. 

YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 





~~ MISCELLANEOUS. ier a 
OCKET MONEY FOR YOU.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 


ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Kk. D, & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to wy buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, — 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL - TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systemic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their 
sending (free of c ) pro tuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, hen = 


lease state the of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
Taea of the fees to 


PATON’S LIST ‘OF 'SCuoois AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,288 pp, 





red —_ 28. ; ree, 2s. 6d, %00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 
J. and J, ION” "Educational Agenta, 1443 Cannon 
London, E.C, hi ~~ 2- 5053 Central. 
4 D U = A. = ION. 
Parents o' desiring accurate information relative to the 


CHOICE OF aGOLS for Bo or a or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call u - ae ont ABBITAS By THING and CO. to 


who for nearly 0 ‘yens8 te tae touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
EFORE SELECTING A SOHOOL 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 
who will be giad to wanply (tre Lary B- of charge tuses and reliable 
information concernin SCHOOLS. RIVATE TUTORS, and 
te elgg oy HOM TES ~ —_ = Girls in England and on — 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightl 
ho in oa moe *t cases, pone ———_ with the 








7} PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equip es rae for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 

Experienced and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowla, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


| +———y HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association iy founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
113 licensed Inns. Ask for _~— rt, take £1 s) . Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R. H. A. roadway Chambers, Westminster. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ; 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereo 
The EQUITABLE heme gn INTEREST SOULETY, Limite, 


10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established is. ” Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


a POLICIES (10 years and upwards in force) 
ay 9 IRED as investment; exceptional terms ) jaa Box 83, 
Re ynell’ 8 Advertisement Offices, “4 # Chancery Lane, W. 


(INEMATOGRAPH [ PLAYS of all kinds 1 required ; ; for 
particulars apply to THE LONDON FILM CO., LTD., The Studio, St 





Margarets, | Twicken! am, Middioves, 








Principals and responsible for the staffs of the 
them, and are thus able to supply information which parents al 
find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephones : 1136 City. 
“JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed’ by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and hey ~ kg? School 

The Agenc lished ty the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work W HOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible ial appointments should be arranged. 
Pec ee eine Rexistrar—Misa ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Qe for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
AD. — tuses leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information . A Parents FREE af enn ee 

















Please | upils’ ferred, and 
school fees p nll atrvenst SCHOLASTIC *PEGENCY, GENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 





(COMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 


only visi 
troduced. “THE” 





Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, vemneaaen, In SCHOLASTIC 

AGENCY con “Ltd. Messrs. Poaer (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, "Ww. Telephone: 1567 Geerarp. 


sig INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO Sacarys RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of cha: The Register states es &e,, and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL LATION, Ltd., : Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
‘Lelegraphio Address: “*Triform, London.” leph No, l (Gerrard). 
QTUDENTS’ CAREERS aEDULATIORL — President, 
kK Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
tranch of work, CURT ORY, or voluntary, for Girls leaving Area or Schooi. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 


Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND | PLEASURE ‘TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIO (Ausasr Memontat), 
— oe aa BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patrow: H.M. Tus Kiva, 
of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
aaa to retain their normal income, or who ye wishful to —_ 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital, 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
: Tur Ean. ov Harnowst, Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamrirton. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orpbans of persons once in poate. They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clo t , and 
until 15 years old. 
The next Election will take 
of nomination. IMMEDIAT 
Annual Subscription for one vote at ¢ach election, 10s. 1m”. 








ace in May. Apply to the Secretary for forma 
AND IN REASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED. 
Life Subscription 


for one vote at each election, £5 OHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY OC. MARTIN, RN., 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Secretary and Supt. 





[AP EBtaL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently one § arg and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASUBER, E all, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 





THEOSOPHY ~ OHRISTIAN e” Concerning z Rudolf 


8 
“TS, Steiner and his Message, ‘“‘A engpeative s study "(from a letter of Mer. 
F. Herbert Stead, Ast. Ed “ Review of Reviews,"’ and Warden of the Browning 
Institute), price -— ts by LAMLEY, 1 Exhibition Road, and MYERS, 
143 } Brompton Road, 8 





THE ‘SPECTATOR. 


Terms of Subscription, 














women.—March 15: Alossia and Tunisia (Garden of Allah Late’ 
italian Lakes, Danube and thians (with Vienna, Budapest, ee), Porasts a Apvauen, 7 
Dolomites, Grand Russian Tour (Caucasus, —— Volga, &c.). Accom- Yearly. Y — Quarterly. 
panied by Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. Includi + to any r t of the United ony. 
210 10s. ROME TOUR Kingdom .... 26 6.06 S.c.07 8 


is6tels and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence, 
wl Ces . : d 
‘Dr. HENRY S. LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Londoa, N,W. 





Includiug poetage to any of the. British 
mics, America, France, Germany, ... 
India, China, Japan, &. ......., TT Be 2 6...,0 $8.. 

1 Wéisiscron Sraeet, Sreano, Lowvon, 


oe 8 8 
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1032 MILES IN ONE HOUR 


at Brooklands, on Feb. 15. 


This historic feat was accomplished 
bya 25 H.P, 


INVINCIBLE 


TALBOT 


Driven by Mr, Percy Lambert. 


AN ALL-BRITISH TRIUMPH 


The World's biggest and fastest racing cars 
have unsuccessfully striven for years to travel 
100 miles within the hour. An All-British 
Invincible Talbot has triumphed with a tour- 
ing engine of less than one-third their size. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD., 


Automobile Designers and Engineers, 


BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
Valuab le Medicine Known and the 
Best and Surest Remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 

In DIARRHGA and other complaints of the 
Of all Chemists, macs it acts likea charm, and its soothing and 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6. restoring effects are equa ally irked in GOU 
” wBURAI JGLA, TOOTHAC HE ax nd RHEU MATIS M 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Saeys Welfare 


If your baby is not thriving, write shense Gor a tax © aumple of the  ATlenbr nrys” 


Insist on having 
the ORIGINAL 
and 
ONLY GENUINE 
Chlorodyne, 

Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 








Food and | amphlet « . ‘i fant Fee wement.”” It wil. save 
mes endless trouble he « of y« our c hil id. *Allenburys ” Foods give 
dom from dig ~~ ilm nts, promote sound sleep, and form the best 





wing a chi id. by hand, 


we Allenburys ” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1, MILK FOOD No. 2. BALTES FOOD No.3, 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. yum 6 months upwards, 


LLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A. HUNDRED YEARS 


167 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


NUTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end July. Cloth Cases for the Helf-yearly Volumes way be obtained through any 


Lovkse lei cr Newsagent or from the Offce at le, 6a. ca hk, By post, 1s. 9d, 
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The Food that is 
Revolutionising the 


Life of the Nation. 


Long life is desired by all. Health and strength 


are happiness. And long, healthy, happy life 
can be secured. The large lower intestine is 


the home of millions of putrefactive germs, pro- 


duced by meat and other foods, which militate 
against the health of the whole system. This 
is a proved scientific and medic 
is also proved that in their place a growth of 
beneficent bacilli can flourish in this intestine, 
and completely eradicate such disease germs, and 


reinvigorate the system. 


at the same time 


DRUGS WON’T DO IT, 
but a proper food does—-a food which is delicious 


and sustaining, a food which provides proteins 
i ’ 


g, 
carbohydrates, and fat in due proportion, and 
also provides the necessary cultures for killing 
such disease germs. There is only one such 
food known. 


testify to its wonderful health- 


Thousands eat it daily and can 


= , 
owing ran lta 
civing resuits, 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese after each meal. 


bus 


If you don’t lil c) se you will like St. Ivel 
If you ao 3 < you y 1 ] St. Iy ! 
than any el 


ST IVEL 


CHEESE 


“The Pride of the West Countrie. 


+> 


IVELCON 


ST. IVEL CONSOM iME. 


The Delicious Beef Beverage that has no equal. 
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“Pipe Perfect” 
PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixture and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


Mild 5” Medium 5” = 
White Label 43” 2 


per 
oz, 


DESERVING. DISTRESSED. DESTITUTE. 


In KING EDWARD'S LABOUR TENTS, QUEEN ALEX- 
ANDRA’S LABOUR DEPOTS, NIGHT RESTS for MEN and 
WOMEN, REST TENT, MEDICAL MISSION, and 100 LABOUR 
HOMES and RELIEF CENTRES throughout London and the 
Provinces, 

THE CHURCH ARMY 
is relieving the terrible and wide-spread needs of the homeless and 
starving, and the respectable UNEMPLOYED and their HUNGRY 
FAMILIES, by provision of WORK ONLY. Pray help, so that 
we need not 
TURN FROM OUR DOORS 


any distressed person willing to work. 


CHIEF NEEDS :—Funds, old clothes, orders for firewood 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a/c 
Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Sec., Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


Subscriptions only received by GorDON anv GorcHu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Simpson anp Wiuurams, Christchurch; H. Barium 


Spreckviey, Auckland; 


Dunedin ; 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; RB. 
C. W. Kiasy, Adelaide. 


and 





————— 





AN ORIENTAL ON THE WEST. 
SEE 


TRAVEL PIGTURES 


The Record of a European Tour 





Price 6s. net, 


BY SIR BHAWAN! SINGH, K.C.S.1. 
MAHARAJ-RANA OF JHALAWAR, BAHADUR. 
With a Photogravure Portrait and 96 Illustrations from Photographs. 
This work represents the first attempt which has as yet been made by 
an Indian Ruling Chief to describe the impressions derived from a 
prolonged tour in the United Kingdom and Continental countries. 


ATHENAUM: “A delightful book.” 

INDIA: “The Raja's book is one to be read for its own sake, 
thankfully and laughingly. He goes everywhere, he sees 
everything, he spares no weaknesses. To read him is, oc 
should be, like gazing into one’s own reflection in a looking- 
glass."’ 

PALL MALL “Asa revelation of the Oriental mind and the opinions 

GAZETTE: of a member of a class upon whom no small share of the 
administration of our Indian Empire rests, ‘ Travel 
Pictures’ has an undeniable interest and value.” 

TRUTH« “In this book you have as close an approach to a view 
of our Western world seen with all a child's freshness, 
fullness, minuteness, and accuracy, and with all a man's 
power of reflection and inference, as perhaps it is possible 
to get.” 

REVIEW OF “It is very amusing, as well aa interesting, to trara 

REVIEWS: through various places, with their brilliant Indian rulera, 


for, being a very observant man, numbers of little details 
which to us are commonplace attracted his attention, and 
he carefully described them for the pleasure of the people,” 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


= = = = = —= 














Supreme 


SUNBEAM CARS 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Prompt delivery of all Sun- 
beam models can be given 











by our accredited Agents. 


— 





12-16 h.p. 4 cyl. £390 
16-20 h.p. 4 cyl. £510 
25-30 b.p. 6 cyl. £635 


The prices include 
Streamline body and 
Detachable wheels, 


Order your Sunbeam now. If desired the name of the 
nearest authorised agent will be sent on application. 


The Sunbeam Motor Car Co., Ltd., 
UPPER VILLIERS STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester: 112 Deansgate. 

Agents for London and District : J. Keele, Lid, 72 New Bond St. W. 
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» Something just as good” 

is frequently offered 
when you ask for an 
article considered by you 
to be the best. The 
imitator tries to imitate 
what he cannot originate, 
and slanders the best in 
order to push his own 
wares. 


Cerebos 


a 


There is nothing 
“ Just as Good.” 

















The tdeal Light for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. 


SIMPLE to instalf. EASY to handic 
SATISFACTORY in operation. 








CARBIC Limited, 27 Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Tel. : 5438 City. 





75s., cost 105s. Catalog 























FOR ENFEEBLED DIGESTION. 


Benger’s Food is dainty and delicious, 

highly nutritive, and most eas ly digested. 

All doctors know and approve of its com- 
position, and prescribe it freely. 


For INFANTS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. 


The British Medical Journal says :—* Benger’s Food has, by its 
excellence, established a reputation of its own.” 


throughout the World of Chemists, &c. 
Sole Manufacturers—BENGER'S FOOD LTD., Otter Works, Maachester, Eng. 


Branch Offices: 








is obtainable 


Benger’s Food 











New Yor« (U.S.A.): 92 William St. Srpoxerr(N.8S.W.) Le Pitt St. 
Casapian AGesnts: National Drag & Che ( td., 34 St. 
Gabriel Street, Mo EREAL, and branch an hnansieiebtiaes 
Ai — 
== SSE < SS > 











If you see a man 


shaking or coaxing his Fountain Pen before 
it will write you know he isn’t using 

Waterman's Ideal. Waterman's Ideal requires no 
shaking. It writes the mstant it touches the 
paper. Isnt that the kind of pen to own? 
Of Stationers and Jewellers 
everywhere. Booklet free 
from L. & C. Harptrmuts, 
Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, 
Kingsway, London. (New 
173 Broadway.) 























THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Orgenizatwn), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. —To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
physica! condition of the peonle by bringing about the 
adoption cf Universal Military Training for Heme Defence, 

TERMS OF SUB CR. PION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s. 4, 2a, 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 2% 0 O | Members oe oe wile 0 
—> PAY MENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents a © Associates a Literature 
Memlers 1 H 0 aod Journal 05 0 
The Subscription of ‘Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associ 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


| OOK BARGAINS.—Darwin’s Golf Courses of British 

Isles, 7a. Gd., cost 2ls. net; FPairbairn’s Crests, 25¢., cost Gs.; Ralzac’s 
£4 17s. GL, pub. £14; Morisoa’s P ~ainters of Japan, 2 vola., 
ues free. Hooks bought in any quantity ili chest cash 
value given. Holland Bros., Book Merchants, 21 Joba bright 5t., Birui 


Novels, 30 vols., 
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THE QUEEN of 
CREME be MENTHE 


PIPPERMINT 


GET FRERES 


A high-class tonic and 
digestive liqueur. 
Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores, 









if taken frequently drugs lose their 
power and doscs have to be increased. 

For the safe and certain relief and cure of 
INDIGESTION, Acidity, Flatulency, 
Heartburn and Impure Breath, 
Brace’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal has never been equalled, It absorbs 
the impure gases generated in the stomach and bowels and carries 
them out of the system, thus removing the CAUSE of digestive 
disturbance, and at the same time cleansing the blood. 


BRAGG’'S CHARCOAL 


May be taken regularly with constant benefit by young or old. It is 
invaluable also in Diarrhe@a and Fever. Doctors largely recommend it 
and use it in their own families. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores: Biscuits, 1/-, 2/- and 4’ per tin; 
Powder, 2/- per bottle; Lozenges, 1/1} per tin ; Chocolates, 1/- per tin; 
Capsules, 2/-+ per box. 

FREE SAMPLES sent to anyone mentioning The Spectator ond 
enclosing 3d, stamps for postage in the British Empire and U.S.A, 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES. 


B. LAURIEZ & Co., 
6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 























CARS A 
Fe he ee 






mos ewe < lec int ts Sa lptl al teeth 
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STORY & TRIGGS 


The Pioneers of the New 


WOOD BEDS. 


Fey et ee ll et) el 
PRI CFE SEMI c 





e-ve 


ior 









26-90% 


re 
























be ed a be eo et ee 


ee tek rl 
DB PD 8 I 9 EVE 7 


LIS 
WI FEE I E 





Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, or : 

(Mahogany, and beautifully Gnished in antiqua tonca 2 

THE HATFIELD. THE CRANLEY. ly 

Fine reproduction of Bedstead in Mahogany Bedstead, fitted with) For many lustrations and Prie vi 
Suen . Finished po improved rigid iron sides. = REPLICAS "OF OLD "ENGLISH FURNITURE ad s 
colour. wide, £3 12s. 6d, 3ht wide - - £2 72 64. Hust published by Story & Triggs, may be had free om ' 
4ft. Gin. wide - £4 170 6d, application. 0 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD.. 152-156 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C 


eT nd, a ee ek bh et el ee el Pec ee er ee oe et eel ee et ee 
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“Inever blot” 


“ My writings, pieced to- 
gether, would fill the letter- 
boxes of the world. My blots 
would not cover a halfpenny 
stamp. Ink is my servant, 
never my master, for I am 
the Onoto Pen.” 

is the one 


The Onoto 

really satisfactory self- 
filling pen. It fills itself 
with ink as quickly and 
aseasilyas a bicycis pump 
fills itself with air. It 
cannot blot the paper or leak in the pocket, for 
the ink supply can be regulated to suit your 
handwriting, and is shut off completely when not 
required. Get one to-day and have done with 
your pen worries. 








My Name is Simplicity. 


GUARANTEE, — 
The Onotois British 
made. It is design- 
ed to last a lifetime; 
but, if it should ever 
gowrong,the makers 
will immediately put 
it right, free of cost. 





Onoto 


the pen to rely on. 


Price 10/6 and upwards ofall Stationers, Jewellers,and Stores, 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application to Thos, 
De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 319, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 


CM MMMM LLL MIM, 








Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 


is one of the latest and most 
distinguished users of the 


REMINGTON 


ADDING AND SUBTRACTING TYPEWRITER 
ad & 


T was after personal investigation of the 
Remington Adding and Subtracting Type- 
writer that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
decided on the use of this machine, which is now 
being employed in his offices at His Majesty's 
Treasury in London, 


HEN you consider the vast amount of work 
involved in the compilation of the annual 
Budget, you can bogin to appreciate the wonderful 
efficiency of the REMINGTON Adding and Sub- j 
tracting Typewriter, for it has already demonstrated 
its merits to the complete satisfaction of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his assistants. 


ad 


The REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
LONDON and EVERYWHERE. 


# 
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Write for 
Write for 
Catalogue 
Cataloque 
17 No. 17 
Ho. 
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Extreme outside measurements, 5 ft. high; 4 ft. 4 in. wide; 25 in. dee 
645 Pp 
Compare sizes as to holding capacity with those of the wardrobe you are now using 


GENTLEMAN’S CHIFFONIER CABINET 


This Cabinet will accommodate 12 Complete Suits, 36 Shirts, 12 Changes 
of Underclothes, 3 Hats, also Collars, ae oe Gloves, Ties, Boots 

Combines, in one piece of furniture, a hanging Wardrobe for gentlemen's suits for every occasion, and also a chest 
of drawers conveniently arranged for shirts and all linen, underclothing, ties, collars, hats and boots, &c. Space is 
thereby saved, while the trouble of finding any article desired, is minimised. 

In Innovation Cabinets there is a right place for everything. Each article of clothing is kept in perfect shape and 
condition. The splendid accommodation is only made possible by using our famous pivotal Rack, which, with a 
gentle pull, brings every suit out into the light for inspection, There is no trouble to find what you want, as every 
article is in sight and immediately to your hand when required. The bottom Boot Drawer, with inverted opening, 
may be pulled out or closed with foot, to prevent unnecessary stooping. This Cabinet triples the accommodation 
Usually provided in a similar sized wardrobe. It will save future disappointment if these cabinets are inspected 
before purchasing new furniture. 

We have also a splendid range of cabinets specially fitted for Ladies’ Dress requirements, 

WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 17 


INNOVATION AGENCY 


16 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 


PARIS NEW YORK BOMBAY GLASGOW EDINBURGH . TVEFRPOOL 
© Rue Auber 329 Fifth Avenue Asquith & Lord Pettigrew and Stephens Chas. Jenner & Co jon Marche 
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JOHN LONG'S 


POPULAR NOVELS 


Messrs. JOHN LONG'S Novels are the Great 
Successes of the New Year, Nearly all are 
in Second Editions, while “The Lure of 
Crooning Water” (of which Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter says: ‘The Best New Novel I have 
read in the present year”) is in its 5th 
thousand. “A Tartar’s Love” is a 
romance of Russia, which the Dundee Advertiser 
says: “Tolstoy himself could have written 
with no more convincing effect.” ° 





6s. At all Libraries | and Booksellers 6s. 


A MASQUERADE AND A MON- 
ASTERY (Just Out) ANNE WEAVER 


THE ONLY PRISON (Just Out) 


ELLEN ADA SMITH 





THE HOUSE OF THE OTHER 
WORLD VIOLET TWEEDALE 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


R, PENLEY 














THE LURE OF CROONING 
WATER (Fifth Edition) MARION HILL 


THE BARTENSTEIN CASE 


J. S. FLETCHER 





A TARTAR’S LOVE 


G. YSTRIDDE- ORSHANSKI 


CATCHING A CORONET 


EDMUND BOSANQUET 


THE TERRIBLE CHOICE 


STEPHEN FOREMAN 





SEEKERS EVERY ONE 


; BEATRICE KELSTON 
STEPHEN ORMOND FF. picKBERRY 


Author of “The Storm of London.” 








— 


JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 


Composers, in Love and Marriage 
By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, Author of “ The Operas 
of Richard Wagner,” “Chopin,” &c. With Photogravure and 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, Gd, 
net. (Illustrated Prospectus, post free.) 


King René d’Anjou and His 
Seven Queens By EDGCUMBE STALEY 
With coloured Frontispiece and numerous rare and beautiful 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. sie. 6d. net. 





London: Joun Lona, Ltd., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, iininans 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
Funds over £15,000,000 
SPECIAL ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE CLASS, 


Bonus at last Division (1908) 35s., per cent., 
with intermediate additions at same rate 


on sum assured and existing Bonuses. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, S.w. 


A NEW FORM OF FICTION. 


KNOWLEDGE 
AND LIFE 


By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. 
3s. Gd. net. 





A beautiful book, the fruit of sweet and 
bitter experience, containing transcen- 
dental thoughts and delicious fancies, 
salted with an abundance of wit, and 
hedged round by an exquisite crafts- 
manship. The common things of life 
take to themselves a rare beauty 
in the hands of this distinguished 
stylist. [Ready March 4. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VICO ST. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 

Telephone: Mayfair 360!. ; Telegraphic Address: Bookman, London. 

WD OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Another, 1910, 15s.; 


Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Debrett'’s Peerage, 
1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d.; Balzac’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 58 vols, £7 7s.; 
Eddy’s Science and Health, 10s. 6d.; Whistler Portfolio, 42s.; Myers’ Human 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d.; American Business Mau’s Library, 1906, 5 vols., 
cost £2, only 15s.; Jane Austen's Works, illus., 10 vols., 2ls,; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 288s. Hume, Queens of Old Spain, 6s. Send also for Cata- 


logue. I have alws rys 100,000 Bi argains on hand, If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant, 
—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
I specialise in Artistic Original Designs 
to meet individual tastes. Inclusive cost 
of Design, Engraved Plate, and 100 Proofs, 
from 17s. 6d. to several guineas, according 
to style and detail. Specimens submitted 
free. HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portiand Strect, London, Ww. 


AND CANARY 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 


Fortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
ORCOMA (Tw. Sc.), 11,545 tons, March 6, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.3.N.C,, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


TRUE AMERICAN 


i Soares point of view. 





Sample copy freo. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A, 
Loudoa Office; 59 MARK LANE, E.C, 
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Note this Note on Note Paper. 
Order 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


from your Stationer; you 
will be pleased, your pen 
will be satisfied, and your 
correspondents will be 
ratified. Once establish 

IERATICA in your desk, 
and its place will never 





be usurped. 
PRICE 1)- a BOX in ALL SIZES. 
Be sure ou ask (for 
HIERATICA, and do not 


be put off with any substi- 
tute. Write to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 


for FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet 


BUY 
MILES’ 3 STAR 
BACON 


Famous for its delicious and appetising 
favour. Supplied direct from our factory 
in sides of about 45lbs. Unsmoked 8}d. Ib. 
Smoked 9d. Ib. Rail paid anywhere in 
United Kingdom. Absulutely the best 
way to buy. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
piece about 12 Ibs., \ 


1934. ner Il 
c O}d, per we. 


strated List. 


Sample 
smoked or unsme 


Send for Iilu 


EDWARD MILES & Co., 


Contractors to H.M, Government, 


BROADMEAD SAGGN FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDE Al x , an excellent 

ht Dinner Wire. The quality 

this wine will - foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER handed 
bottle. On com m it wi i 4 
found very superic 7" _ to w 
asually sold at hi 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. $-Bots. 








The appreciation th ne ets 
with fri » the -onst i mas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of cust t pro- 
eures us in London an nd —_ 


Provinces gives us addit ul ex 
fidence in submitting it "te > th rons 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
2 Doren Bott or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Siat , including Cases and Bots, 
Friel Orders of 1 Dozen Votes, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know thé vines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Gre: t Brita in to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITE > 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PRESS 


PAPER-PAD (The L E ADE NH Al. L 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 

Row, Southwark, 
lees paper, over w 


romed mtg Sixpen 





or plain, New Pocket Size, 2 
or plain. Authors shouk 
LEADPENHALL Pr Lrp. cannot be  Fesjonsible 
for the lo of BESS. —. fire or « rwise, 


Duplicate copies should be retained. 


STICKPHAST. 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE 


READING CASES for the 
to held Sic Numb 


SPECTATOR, - 
'| STANLEY PAUL & CO., 
Des 


may tained by order 
through any Bookseller or New sagent, pr 
«3. a h, oy pe st 2s. od, 
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The 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


OF 1913 


Pablished by I Messrs. STANLEY PAUL & Co. 


THE LORDS OF THE 
DEVIL’S PARADISE 


By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER 
Illus. 5s. net. 


Graphic: “Should make civilisation rise in 


revolt,” 





WESTERN MEN WITH 
EASTERN MORALS 


By W. N. WILLIS 
Author of “The White Slaves of London.” 
&c. With a Preface by R. A. BENNETT, 
Editor of Truth. Cr. 8vo. Illus. Ss. net. 


THE A. B. Cc. OF ARTISTIC. PHOTOGRAPHY 
By A. J. ANDERSON 
With Photogravure Plates and Half-tone Mlustrations, large cr: 8vo, 5S, net. 


Amateur Photographer: 


“A most delightful book. . . 


Every amateur 


photographer with an interest in pictorial work should get it.” 


' THE EUROPEAN 
IN INDIA 


By H. HERVEY (Indian Tele- | 


graphs, Retired) 

Illus. 12s. 6d. net. 
Sheds a flood of light on the life 

in India. Mr. Hervey writes 


pen, and crowds his boo 
amusement, 


THE DESTINY 
OF CLAUDE 
MAY WYNNE 
Author of “HENRI OF NAVARRE,” Se. 
JUST READY, 


“Exciting 


Demy 8vo. 
of the > Ex Iropean 
with an ente ng 
k with brightn 


The Times says: adventures 


16th Century.” 


of the | 


| the Ar 





*.* Third Large Edition. 


THE WHITE SLAVES 
OF LONDON 


By W. N. WILLIS 1s. n«t. 


TIneorporating ap pen tls to the 
PP of Cs 
rd Bi 


Nation by Hi 
interburs the Lord } 


London, th 1e f Birminghai 


Branweil Bx oth, 
THE CELEGRITY’S 
DAUGHTER 


VIOLET HUNT 
Large Edition being 


exhaust d. 
Daily G 
, 


aphic: “One of the eu of the 


Blan! 





RAFAEL SABATIN?’S GREATEST ROMANCE 


** 
* 


First large Edition exhausted. 


THE STROLLING SAINT 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 


Author of “The Lion’s Skin,” 


“ Bardelys 
Re ru 


WHAT THE PRESS HAS SAID OF 


i 


the Magni 


fic nt,” “The Life of « are 


, 
ac. 


RAFAEL SABATINI. 


“Mr. Sabatini is unquestion ul ly one of the most exciting Living write of the 
cloak and dagver novel.” — Daily News. 

“ Mr. Sabatini has a vivid and realistic pen.” — Yorkshire Observer. 

“Mr. Sabatini is a capital weaver of plots.”—Literary World 

“Mr. Sabatini is a novelist of much real excel!ence.”—Northern Whig 

“What Mr. Sabatini does not know of the life and times of Cesare B i not 


worth considering.” — Globe. 


THE REDEEMER 


RENE SAZIN 


Author of “The Nun,” &ce. 
The Catholic Herald says of this author: “A 
writer of exceptional charm 
The Times says: “Shi unt among Mr. 
Bazin’s most thoughtful st e+ Many excel 


lent character studies.’ 


THE CAREER 


A BABE IN BOHEMIA 


*.° Als. Edition new ready of Frank Danby's maste 


SIR GALAHAD 


OF THE ARMY 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


Daily News: rous and stirring 
romance.” 

N.ttingkam Guardian: “A rem tkally good 
novel,” 


“A really vig« 


riptive Catalogue of 100 New Be 





} An Trish adventarer + 


will b 


The PCOOBDLE-WOMAN 


A Story of “Restitution of 
Conjugal! Rights.” 


ANNESLEY KENEALY 


Daily Tel 
to tl 


aph: “A rbing from t) 


CF BEAUTY DARLING 


(9th ed.) DOLF WYLLARDE 
(11th revised ed.) FRANK DANBY 


“Dr. Phillins."’ 


rpicce, 


Re vd » ob rtly. 
A GREY LIFE 
A Romance of Bath. 


By “RITA” 


ho plays an 


“A Grey Life” is 1 imaie j 


a 
immortal ** Peg th 


31 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, 


is to an lj sin th l. 
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CONSTABLE'S 


NEW BOOKS 





Just Published, 


Previously Issued. 

IN PRAISE OF SWITZERLAND (5s. net) Harold Spender 
IN PRAISE OF AUSTRALIA (5s. net) ~ Florence Gay 
IN PRAISE OF EDINBURGH (6s. net) Rosaline Masson 








___ Profusely Illustrated, Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. net. 





WITH THE VICTORIOUS BULGARIANS. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES OF CONSTABLE’S ANTHOLOGIES. 


IN PRAISE OF WINCHESTER. 


(5s. net) A. AUDREY LOCKE 





IN PRAISE OF CAMBRIDGE (is. net) Sidney Waterlow 
IN PRAISE OF OXFORD. 2 Vols. (6s. not each) 
Thomas Secoombe, M. A., and E. Spencer Scott, M. A. 





By LIEUT. WAGNER 











A MONTESSORI MOTHER. 


Just published. ] 


Might Be.” 4s. 6d. net. 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 





With an Introduction by E. G. A. HOLMES, Author of ‘“‘ What Is and What 





THE PROVINCIAL AMERICAN. Just Published. (4s. 6d. 6d. net). By Meredith Nicholson 


“ Altogether it ia a very delightful idea Mr. Nicholson conveys of the provincial American in the past and present.” 





—The Evening Standard, 





LORD WARDEN OF THE MARSHES. 
Illustrated. 


(Just Published. ) 


LIMITED EDITION OF 500 COPIES. 





THE MILK QUESTION. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. nef. 


(Just Published.) By HOWARD PEASE 
‘10s. 6d. net. 


By “Milton: J. ~Roseneau, 1 M. Dz 








A complete and authoritative study of all the various aspects of 


the question of the quality and healthiness of milk, and the factors that go to make good. and bad milk. 





A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH. 


(5s. net.) 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 





“A sensible book that should be widely read. The information is put in an interesting manner, and is sufliciently free 


from technicalities to be easily grasped by the lay reader.”—The Athe: enzum. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND ITS GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS. 





Just published.] 


Author of ‘ The Influences of Geographic Environment.” 





By Ellen Churchill Semple 
Demy 8vo. Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 








QUEBEC : The Laurentian Province. 


By Beckles Willson 
_ With over 60 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 











Just Published. ] 
KANT AND SPENCER 


A Critical Exposition, _ Demy 8yo. 





12s. 6d. net. 











THE LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


Author of “The Great Fur Company,” &c. 


By BORDEN PARKER BOWNE 





2nd SERIES. (3s. 





6d. not.) 








NEW POETRY 


THE CREED OF MY HEART, AND 
OTHER POEMS (:3:. 64. net). By E. G. A. HOLMES 





** Echoes of the great masters like ‘the horns of Elfland faintly blowing’ are 
to be heard in Mr, Holmes's oot. This is a very pleasant thing, a beauty, 
and nota blemish. Besides, Holmes has a message of his own; the poems 
are in no sense imitations, Like all true poetry, they tend to the strengthening 
and refreshing of the soul, and for this reason they are worth .—The 
Woman Teacher's World, 


THE BOOK OF SONGS By HEINRICH HEINE 


Translated from the German by Col. H. 8S. Janrerr. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. net. 














THE SONG OF ALFRED 
(5s. net) By H. ORSMOND ANDERTON 
“Mr, Anderton comes to us with his epic of Alfred, a work which should not 
have to wait until the next generation praise it . . . a work in which history 
and philosophy, description and emotion are blended. canaot create 


a world with the pen, but one may infuse lettors with the breath of lif making 
of it at once a story and an inspiration.” —T.P.'s Weekly, “ 


THE FLOWER STREWN THRESHOLD 
By CECIL FANNING 
A Play and some Poems. Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. not. 


“ The collection is one which any serious-minded lover of should 
with interest and sympathy.’"’"—The Scotsman, ated a 














LATEST 6s. 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CHAINS,” “LORDS OF THE SEA,” &c. 


LIFTED CURTAINS 
By EDWARD NOBLE 


“AN EPIC OF ANARCHY,” says The Daily Telegraph. 


ISRAEL KALISCH. By W. L. GEORGE 


Author of “The City of Light,” “A Bed of Roses,” &c. 
**POWERFUL AND BEAUTIFUL WRITING.”—The Westminster Gazette. 
“HIS VIVID and POWERFUL STORY."’—The Daily News and Leader. 
“EVERY CHAPTER IS FULL OF LIFE AND MOVEMENT.” 

—The Scotsman, 








**Surely a volume to add to an bag or baggage. He is known and eppre- 
y- 


ciated by everybody,” siys T.P.’s Week 
BAG AND BAGGAGE. By BERNARD CAPES 


Author of “Jessie Bayley, 
“PASSAGES OF GENUINE ENTERTAIN eee ..+ Would make a 
ital -raiser, and EVEN THE WEARIEST READER WILL RAISE 
LAUGH Ot OVER THE romance of Priscilla Pipkin and the fortunes ot the 
Bugoley Vacuum Jacket:’’—The Daily-Tclegraph.- - | 








FICTION 
THE HERO OF HERAT. 
(5th Impression) By MAUD DIVER 
Author of “Capt. Desmond, V.C.” 
CEASE FIRING. (3d Improssion.) 
By MARY JOHNSTON 
Author of “The Long Roll,” “The Old Dominion,” &. 


SIRI RAM (indian Revolutionist). 
A Transcript from Life, 1907-1910. 


THE JUNE LADY By R. E. VERNEDE 
Author of “ Meriel of the Moors,” &c. 
THE INNER FLAME By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
Autbor.of “Jewel,” “The Opened Shutters,” &c. 

















LONDON ; 


10 ORANGE. STREET,. W.C. 
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Seeley, Service & Co Limited 


Founded 1795 


The LAND of the NEW GUINEA PYGMIES. 
By CAPTAIN C. G. RAWLING, C.LE., F.R.G.S., Author of 
“The Great Plateau,” &c. Demy 8vo. 48 illus. & map, 16s. net 


“We follow with the closest interest every step of Castate 
Rawling’s journey.”—DAILY NEWS, 


CAMP & TRAMP IN AFRICAN WILDS. 


Ry E. TORDAY, Member of the Cuouncil of the Royal 
Anthropological Society, &c, 45 illus. and map. 16s, net. 


The PASSING Ti. TURKISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE. 


By CAPTAIN B. GRANVILLE BAKER, 2ist Hussars. 
Author of “The Walls of Constantinople.” 32 illus. 16s. net: 


A TURKISH WOMAN’S EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS. 


The Experiences of a Turkish woman of good family and 
high culture who fled from the Monotony & Spying which 
makes the life of such Turkish women a burden. By 
ZEYNEB HANOUM, Heroine of PIERRE LOTI’S “Les 
Désenchantées.” Edited by GRACE ELLISON. With por- 
trait by Auguste Kodin and 23 illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
The New Art Library. New Vol. reapy syorrTty. 
“The admirable New Art Library.”—CONNOISSEUR. 
Tho PRACTICE & SCIENCE of DRAWING. 
By HAROLD SPEED, Associé de la Société Nationale des 


Beaux-Arts, Paris; Member of the Society of Portrait 
Painters. 93 illus. 6s. net. 


Recently Published Vols. I. II. and III. 


The PRACTICE of OiL PAINTING & DRAWING. 
By SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A. 66. net. 


HUMAN ANATOMY for ART STUDENTS. 
By Sir ALFRED FRIPP, K.C.V.O. 7s. 6d. net. 


MODELLING & SCULPTURE. 
By ALBERT TOFT, A.R.C.A., M.S.B.S. 6s. net. 


Niustrated prospectuses of the above beoks post free on application to 


SEELEY, SERVICE & Co., Ltd., 38 Gt. Russell St., London. 


Mir. Edward Arnoid’s New Books 


NEW NOVELS. 
Bride Elect. py A. M. CHAMPNEYS. 6s. 


A strong story by a new writer. 
York, Paris, and England, 


The Village in the Jungle. 


By LEONARD WOOLF. Ss. net. 


Ready To-day at all Booksellers and Libraries, 


Memories of the Sea. 


By Admiral C. C. P. FITZGERALD. 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Little Tour in India. xy tho mon. 
ROBERT PAL MER. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
ment with He sy Palmer mingles grave and ga‘ 
way. 


The VIOLET CROWN. By SIR RENNELL 


RO! D, K.C.M.G., Brit tmbassador at Rome. Author of 
B ds of the Fleet,” &e. New Edition. 3s. 6d. net 


3 
Wellington's S Army. By C. W. OMAN, Chichele 
lern Histery at Oxford. With lllus. 7s, Gd. net. 
| 2rd In ipr SSO? 
,Tavrs.- “Intensely interesting. . . . A volume which will fascinate a host 
of readers for whom military history ordinarily has but little attraction.” 


The scenes are laid in New 


One vol. 


, Shrewd reflection on Govern- 
3 of th 1@ Messrovm, and gossip of the bazaarin a very delightful 


A Frank Statement of German Ambitions. 


Germany and the Next War. 
By General FRIEDRICII von BERNHARDI. W oth a Map. 
10s. Gd. net. [Srd Impression, 


Part Maur Gazerre **Since Machiavelli’s ‘ Px nce,’ we do not rex ect so 


Iucid, so dispassi nate, and so cold-bloodedly lomecai an e x! osition of the > stat 
eraft which aims unswervingly at political predominance . 
To be Publ el Next Week. 


Sir Frederick Malsrice: a Record 
of his Work and Opinions. With Eight Essays on 
Discipline and National Efficiency by SIR FREDERICK 
MAURICE. Editex . by his Son, Li ~*ut.-Col, F, MAURICE. 
With Portrait. Der 1y 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Clara Schumann: An Artist’s Life. 


Based on Material found in Diaries and Letters. By BER- 
THOLD LITZMANN, Translated and Abridged from the 
4th Edition by Grace E. Hapow. With a Preface by 
Dr. W. H. Hapow. I[llustrated. In 2 Vols. 8vo, 24s. net 


Of Six Medizval Women. 1 which 
is added a Note on Medieval Gardens. By ALICE KEMP- 
WELCH. With Introduction and Illustrations. &vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Lectures on the American Civil 
War delivered before the University of Oxford in Master 
and Trinity Terms, 1912. By JAMES FORD RIIODES, 
LL.D., D.Litt., &c., Author of “A History of the United 
States from 1850 to 1877.” With Map. Extra Crown 8vo, 


5s. net. 
Writings of John Quincy Adams. 
Edited by W. C. FORD. Vol. I, 1779-1796. With Portrait, 


8vo. 165s. net. 


The Old Colonial System, \iw0-1751. 
By GEORGE L. BEER. Part I. The Establishment of the 
System 1660-1688. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


LITERATURE. 
MAURICE HEWLETTI’S NEW BOOK, 
Helen Redeemed, and Other 
Poems. By MAURICE HEWLETT. Cr. 8vo. 4s. Gd. net. 


Portraits and Speculations. p, 
ARTHUR RANSOME, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Darry Treurcrapu.—* Mr. Ransome is, indeed, one of the most remar) 
and one of the m st individual of our young i critics, and this book sh l 
serve to convi many new readers of that fa . Itisa deeply interesting 
and stimulati vol ume that Mr. meneame — given us ond one. that shonkl 
appeal to all { > aet content to be the mere readis g tdlers whom N.etzsche 





hated,” pnesctcrte 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


The Golden Treasury of Aus- 
tralian —— Edited by BERTRAM STEVENS. 


Crown 8vo. . net 
FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL 
Marriage. 24th Thousand. Gs. 


A Necessity of Life, and other 


Stories. By BETTY VAN DEK GOES ith a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

The Science of Human Behavio ur. 
Biological and Psychological Foundations. By MAURICE 
PARMELEE, Ph.D. Ext ra crown 8vo. "a, 6d. net. 

; EDUCATIONAL. 

Introduction to English, French, 
and German, with Reading Lessons and Exercises. By 


LAURA SOAMES. Third Edition Revised and Partly 
Rewritten by Wituetsa Viktor, Ph.D., M.A. Crown S8vo. 
6s. net. Also The Teacher's Manual. nd 
Edition, Revised. Part 1. THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH. 
9s 6d. Part If. THE TEACHER'S METHOD, WITH, 
COPIOUS WORD LISTS. 2s. 64. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON. 


ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised in this Journal 
can be obtained at tho towest discount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


the ks, English and Foreign, in every department of 
AD torata 1 at the lowast prices charged by any booksclier. 
Bibles, Pray< pr Be ks, Books ct Devotion, in all styles. 
BOOKS FOR LENT. 


Any of the ge etter post free on omuees. 


THE LARGEST ‘BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 
est bo 
e 


Catalogue of Newly -ublish Cat ulogus f B 3 in j ful 
Books. 4 Bi t for 

A stated Catalorne of ron f wow \ 
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reduced pr the | 

( Catalognre f | 5,000 | Bos and 6 
Bo h a Cat oo) 
AL at r & r 

} OK BINDING O; ERY DES IPTION, 


AN UNEQUALLED sa aoe LIGRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 


Orders by post re ceive immed ate attention. Free delivery within 
the United Kingdom of parcels of books to the value of ots, 





376 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


Telephone: 5590 Gerrard (5 lines). Telegrams; “* Unieme, London 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


The Fate of Empires, being an Inquir 
into the Stability of Civilisation. By ARTHU 
JOHN HUBBARD, M.D. (Dunelm). 8vo, 63. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Hubbard acutely remarks that the turning-point in past civilizations 
has been marked, again and again, by the appearance of Socialism coincidently 
with a failure of birth-rate. The most striking instance is that of the Roman 
Empire, but the phenomena. to which Dr, Hubbard refers are almost as 
apparent at the present day.’’—Globe. 


The Last Frontier: The White Man’s 
War for Civilisation in Africa. By E. ALEX- 
ANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S., late of the American Consuiar 
Service in Egypt. With 48 Full-page Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

* As fascinating a book of travel as any that have appeared in recent lists. . . 

A book that will be read with int t and pl by all who know and love 


their Africa, It is admirably illustrated from original photographs.” 
—South Africa, 














DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. 
Edited, with Introduction and Commentary by GEORGE W. 
MOONEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Rural Denmark and _ Its Lessons. By 
Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. With Author’s Note to this 
New Edition and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“This is a book for which we have long been waiting. Denmark is the 
agricultural object-lesson of the world.” —Review of Reviews. 








The Romance of the Hebrew Language. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM H. SAULEZ, M.A., B.D., Rector of 
Ninfield. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

This work is addressed to those who have never learned Hebrew. It is an 
attempt to explain to English readers the romance and living energy that lie 
hidden within the pages of the Old Testament when read in its original 


language. 


A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SERMON OF THE SEA.” 


Good Friday to Easter Sunday. Ser- 
mons. By ROBERT KANE, S.J. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


CREIGHTON, MANDELL (BISHOP OF LONDON), 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 1378-1527. 6 vols., crown 


8vo, 5s. net each, 


HENDERSON, LIEUT.-COL. G. F. R. 
ee JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 











With 2 Portraits, Maps and Plans. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 16s, net. 
THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With Memoir by EARL 
ROBERTS, V.C. With a Portrait and 4 Maps. 8vo, 
14s. net. 


OPPENHEIM. PROFESSOR L. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: A TREATISE. 8vo. 
Vol. L—PEACE, 2nd Ed. Revised and Enlarged. 18s. net, 
Vol. IL—WAR and NEUTRALITY. Second Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged, and Partly Rewritten. 21s. net. 


MACKAIL, J. W., formerly Professor of Poetry in the 


University of Oxford. 

SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Edited with Revised Text, Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes. 8vo, 14s. net. 

POCKET EDITION, 2 vols. (Greek Text), 1 vol. (English 
Translation 1 vol.), fep. 8vo, gilt top, each 2s. net; leather, 
3s. net. 

LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY, 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 

LECTURES ON POETRY, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


JAMES, WILLIAM, late Professor at Harvard University. 
THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 8vo, 12s. net. 
SOME PROBLEMS OF PHILO- PRAGMATISM. 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 

SOPHY. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
THE WILL TO BELIEVE, &. THE MEANING OF TRUTH; a 

Cr. 8v0, 78. Sequel to “Pragmatism.” 8vo0, 
ESSAYS IN RADICAL EM- do, 04, net, 

PIRICISM. Cr.Svo, 4s. 6a. net TALKS To TEACHERS ON 
MEMORIES AND STUDIES. PSYCHOLOGY, AND TO 


A Selection of Essays. 8vo, STUDENTS ON SOME OF LIFE’S 
6s. 61. net. IDEALS. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WILLIAM JAMES. By EMILE BOUTROUX, Membre de I'Institut. 
Authorised Translation by ARCHIBALD and BARBARA HENDER.- 
SON, Crewn 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. ‘0 
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THE PLEASURING OF 


Pitman’s Early Spring Books 
THE EMPIRE OF INDIA. 


By SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.CS.L, CLE 
formerly Lioutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal. 
Domy 8vo, with 26 full-page plate illustrations and 
map. 7s. 6d. net. Uniform with other volumes ig 
the “ALL RED” Series on AUSTRALIA, by tho 
Hon. B. R. Wise; NEW ZEALAND, by Sir Arthur 
P. Douglas, Bt.; CANADA, by W. L. Griffith: 
SOUTH AFRICA, by Basil Worsfold; and THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, by A. E. Aspinall. 


SYMBOLISM of ANIMALS and 


BIRDS REPRESENTED IN ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


By ARTHUR H. COLLINS, M.A. Demy 8vo. With 
120 Illustrations. Ss. net. 


THE IMMOVABLE EAST. 


Studies of the People and Cu 
Palestine. - nme 
By PHILIP J. BALDENSPERGER. With Bio- 
Se ee by FREDERIC LEES, Demy 
vo. i - late illustrati 
ena page p illustrations and map, 

















FLEET STREET IN SEVEN CEN- 
TURIES. Being a History of the Growth 
of London Beyond the Wallis into the 
Western Libe and of Fieet Street to 
our Time. By WALTER GEORGE BELL 
With Foreword by Sir W. P. TRELOAR, Bart, 
46 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 620 pp. 158. net. 


WANDERINGS ON THE ITALIAN 
RIVIERA. The Record of a Leisurely 
Tour in Liguria. By FREDERIC LEES. With 
frontispiece in colour, 60 Photographic Illustrationa, 
anda Map. Large crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 














THE INNER LIFE OF GEORGE 
ELIOT. A Study of the Mental and 
Spiritual Development of the Novelist. 
By CHARLES GARDNER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 58, net. 





FAMOUS SPEECHES. (second  Serios) 
From Lord Macaulay to Lord Rosebery. 
Selected and Edited, with Introductory -Notes, by 
HERBERT PAUL. Demy 8vo,320 pp. 7s. Gd, net 


IN OUR LADY’S PRAISE. An Antholo 
of Prose and Verse. By the Rev. E. HERMITAGE 
DAY, D.D. F.S.A. With Foreword by LORD 
HALIFAX, and a photogravure frontispiece. Leather, 
3s. net; cloth, 2s. not, 








THE ISLAND OF BEAUTIFUL 


THINGS. A Romance of the South. By 
WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. With Coloured 
Illustrations. 6s. 


THE UNDER TRAIL. by ANNA ALICE 


CHAPIN. Illustrated. 6s. 





SUSAN 
SMITH. By HELEN M. WINSLOW. Lilustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 








Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


A HOSPITAL IN THE MAKING. 


A History of the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic (Albany 
Memorial), 1859-1901. By B. BURFORD 
_ WLINGS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Olustrationa. 

s. net. 


WRITE FOR SPRING LIST POST FREE FROM 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 


1 Amen Corner, London, E.C, 
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Hugh Walpole’s New Novel 

The Times: “Nir. Hugh Waipole has written 2a very fine novel.” 

Tse Telegraph (Mr. W. L. Courtney in a column-and-a-half 
review): “A powerful piece of work. ... He has tho real 
stuff of the novelist within him.” 

The Wesinm «ster Gazette: “‘ Fortitude’ must be classed 
with the great novels. ... One which firmly establishes 
its author as a novelist who has a high conception of the 
real values and significances of life.” 

The Globe : “‘ Fortitude’ places him in the front rank of 
novelists... .. A novel which reveals not only a literary 
skill, but a genuine appreciation of the real things of life 
and of the soul.” 


The Standard: “Shows plainly that he holds a high position 
among the younger writers of to-day.” 


ortitude 


MARTIN SECKER 


At all Libraries PUBLISHER At all Bookseilers 





BEST NEW FICTION 


Fortitude ....e. . By Hugh Walpole 
Lot Barrow .... .- By Viola Meynell 
Uncle’s Advice .... By William Hewlett 
The Debit Account . . By Oliver Onions 
*Round the Corner .. By Gilbert Cannan 
The Burnt House... By Christopher Stone 
The Porcelain Lady. . By Frederick Niven 
Record of a Silent Life By Anna Preston 


MARTIN SECKER 
NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET 


ADELPHI 
* Second Impression. The Morning Post says: ‘‘A novel that must be read. Wo have so m=ch 
seccnd-rate fiction that we cannot aflord to neglect a book that claims with every literary credential 


of justification to be admitted to the littie class of the first-rate. 





Oliver Onions’ New Novel 


The Debit Account 


The Morning Post: “A remarkable achievement ... 
deseribed with that intensity of vision and ciarity of 
style that distinguished ‘In Accordance with the Evidence.’ 
Mr. Onions takes his place with this new novel among 
the powerful teachers of the great primal truth of human 
nature and morality.” 

Punch: “Certainly a book for all who admire quality in 
fiction.” 

The Guticek: “The nameless charm and distinction that 
belong inseparably to Mr. Oliver Onions’ work are here 
to be found in full and overilowing measure.” 

The Globe: “‘In Accordance with the Evidence’ was a 
brilliant achievement. Its successor is distinguished by 
its finest qualities, and ranks with it both in the intensity 
of its imagination and expression.” 


The Debit Account 


s R on 
At all Libraries ae At all Booksellers 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S Announcements. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
4 vols. A new edition on thin paper. Feap. 8vo, Cloth. 4s. 6d. net 
each vol. [ Ready. 

THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Joszrn 


CONRAD. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


AS YOU LIKE IT, Edited by James W. Horme. 


Demy 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare, 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [Edited by 


Prof. R. H. CASE. Second and Revised Edition. Beer 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Arden Shakespeare. 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. By Sir Water 


ARMSTRONG. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 40 other Illus- 
trations. Wide Royal 8vo, gilt top. 21s. net. [Classics of Art. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL: An Anecdotal 
Guide to the British Painters and Pictures in the 
National Gallery. By E. ¥. LUCAS, With 16 Plates, Feap. 8vo, 
round corners, 2s, 6d, net, | Ready. 


EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR. By 


C. E, HUGHES. With a Frontis a in Colour, and 36 other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 16mo, gilt top. 2s. {Little Books on Art. 


OLD PASTE. by A. ~ as Ryutey. With 
many Illustrations, An Edition limited to 300 copies, Royal 4to, gilt top. 
42s. net. 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NEAR 


iT FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PERSIAN 


EAS 
INVASION OF GREECE. By H. R. HALL, M.A,, F.5,A. With 33 


Illustrations and 14 Maps. Demy 8vo. Ls. net. 


THE SOLDIERS WHOM WELLINGTON 


LED. Deeds of Daring, Chivalry, and Renown, By EDWARD FRASER, 
With 12 Illustrations and 4 Maps, Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


ENGLAND IN THE LATER MIDDLE 
AGES (1272-1485). KENNETH H, VICKERS, M.A., Professor 
of Modern History in = ise of Durham. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 
10s, 6d. net, [Oman’s History of England 


ENGLAND SINCE WATERLOO (13815-1900). 
By J. A. B. MARRIOTT, Lecturer and Tutor in Modern History and 

at W College, Oxford. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 

10s. 6d, net, [Oman's History of England. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. iy EDWARD GIBBON. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps; by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History at yea In seven volumes. With many Lllus- 
trations and Maps. Vol. VIL my 8vo, gilt top, 10s, 6d. net. 


SELECT STATUTES, CASES, AND 


DOCUMENTS. To illustrate English Constitutional History, 1660-1832, 
By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Uxford. 
Second and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net, [ Ready. 


THE ANCIENT » AINTED GLASS IN 
ENGLAND, 1170-1500. PHILIP NELSON, M.D., Ch.R., F.S.A., 
Vice-President of the say umismatic Society. "Demy Bo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Antiquary’s Books, 


OLD CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


By CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A, With many Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Bouks, 


GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES. By J. A. 
— — Author of “The Problem of the Unemployed.” Crown 8vo, 

CROWDS. By Geratp Sranuzy Lez, Author of 
“Inspired Millionaires.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


INSPIRED MILLIONAIRES. By Geratp 
gg LEE, Author of “Crowds.” A new edition, Crown 8yo, 
" ne 


TRADE UNIONISM. By Henry H. Scatozsszr, 
Barrister-at-Law, Joint-Author of “The Legal Position of Trade Unions,” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND ITS 


VERIFICATION: The Angus Lecturo for 1912 By T. R. 
GLOVER, Author of “ The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman 
Empire.”” Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


CHRIST AND HIS AGE. 


BROWNE, Crown 8vo. 36, 6d. net. 


PERSONALITY. By F. B. Jevons, D.Litt. 


8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE FAITH OF ALL SENSIBLE PEOPLE. 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON, Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


HEALTH THROUGH DIET. By Kewvers G. 
HAIG, L.R.C.P., M.B.C.8. With the advice and assistance of 
AL EXANDER HAIG, M.A., M.D. (Oxon), Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 

[ Ready, 





By Dovetas G. 


Crown 








MATERNITY NURSING. By Mrs. B. G. MAC. 


DOSALS, Matron of the Salford Maternity Training School. Crown 8yo, 
net. 


THE GOLFING SWING. By Burnuam Hang. 


Feap. 8vo. Is. net. 
THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. by W. 


SCARTH DIXON, With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


THE STORY OF THE DAVIS CUP. By 
A. WALLIS MYERS, Author of ‘The \eeenens Lawn Tennis Player,” 
With 6 Ulustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Is. net. 


PARIS AND HER TREASURES. By Erux: 
E. BICKNELL, With 64 [lustrations,2 Plans,and a Map. Feap. 8yo. 
round corners, 5s, net, [ Ready. 


A LONDONER’S LONDON. By Wuvrex 
WHITTEN, With 24 Llustrations by FRANK L, EMANUEL. Crowa 


8ro. 6s, 
RAMBLES IN KENT. By J. Cuantzs Cor, 


LL.D., F.S.A., Author of “ Rambles in Surrey.” With 24 Illustrations 


anda Map. Crown Svo, 6s. 
DURHAM. By J. E. Hover. With 32 Illustra. 


tions, 3 Maps, and 3 Jpiaes, Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather 
3s. 6d. net. (Little Guides. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Waxetine Dar. 
With IMustrations and Maps. Revised Edition, Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (Tittle Guides, 


A LITTLE GUIDE TO SOUTH WALES. By 


G, W. WADE, D.D., und J, H. WADE, MLA. With S2 [llustrations and 2 
Maps. Small Pott 8vo, gilt top. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net ; leather, 3s. 6d, net. 


[Little Gwides. 
SILHOUETTES OF SWEDEN. by E. C. 
HARGROVE. With 20 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s, [ Roady. 


THE RING OF NATURE. By G. G. Desmonp. 


With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. By Dkr. Anceto 5. 


RAPPOPORT, With 12 Illustrations. Demy 6vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


FICTION. 
THE LOVE PIRATE. By C. N. and A. M 


WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘‘ The Heather Moon.” Crown 8vo. 68. 


A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. By Magrsore Bowes, 


Author of “I Will Maintain.”” Crown 8vo. 6a. [Second Editwe. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “Spanish Gold,” Crows 


8vo. 6s. 
AN AFFAIR OF STATE. By J. G. Swarrs, 
Author of “The Principal Girl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


MARY ALL-ALONE. By Joun Oxennam, Author 


of “ The Quest of the Golden Rose.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


THE BELOVED ENEMY. by E. Manrm 


ALBANESI, Author of “Olivia Mary.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Readz. 


THE PEARL-STRINGER. By Pecer Wes.ixe, 


Author of ‘A Spirit of Mirth.” Crown 8vo0. 6s. [ Ready. 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST. By Garnarr 
[ Ready. 


HAUPTMANN, Crown 8vo. Ga. 


CHANGE OF CLIMATE. By A. A. Meruter, 


Author of “ The Key of Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TERRORS AND OTHER STORIES. 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IF IT PLEASE YOU! By Ricnarp Manes, 


Author of “Judith Lee.”” Crown 8vo. 6a. 


LED INTO THE WILDERNESS. Br Wiu.1a0 


E. BALLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 
WO2 By Maurice Drace. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready 
REQUITAL. By Mrs. J. O. Arnoxtp, Author of 


“Honours Easy.” Crown 8vo, 63. [ Ready, 
THE EVOLUTION OF EVE. By Benrna 
SHELLEY, author of “ Enderby.” Crown 8vo. 6a. [ Ready. 
PASSIONS OF STRAW. By Evenyrn F. Hexwoop. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, [ Ready. 
HADOW OF ’SHAWS. Py Tuaeo. Dovatas 
(Mrs. H. G. Everett). Crown 8vo, 6s, [ Ready. 


STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 


Ry Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. Crown 8vo. 


UNCONVENTIONAL MOLLY. By Josxra 


ADAMS. Crown 8yo. 6s. [ Ready. 


THE WARE CASE. By Gesorcs Puxyprit. 


Crown 8yo. 6s, 
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